THE PROGRESS OF THE EUGENIC 
CAMPAIGN 


N July of last year I was enabled, by the kindness of 

I the Editor, to draw the attention of the readers of THE 

MONTH to the gross errors of principle in the Ministry 

of Health Act, and especially to the threat to Catholic morals 

which it involved. Since that date, however, the situation has 

so far developed as to permit of a review of the position 
more definite and “in the round” than was then possible. 

To begin with, we have the fact that a “Conference of 
Catholic Organizations,”! including many of the strongest and 
most active societies in the country, has been convened specifi- 
cally to deal with the threatened attack, and has arranged a 
scheme of permanent machinery for the purpose. In Scot- 
land a vigorous and well supported opposition has arisen. 
The Catholic body is therefore becoming alive to the neces- 
sities of the case. I propose to offer, on behalf of this Con- 
ference, some reason why all Catholics, and especially those 
engaged in any kind of active work for the Church, should 
assist this movement to the full extent of their power. For 
there has stolen upon us silently and slowly one of those 
crises which imply infinitely more than the mere decision of 
the moment. 

It is not proposed to recapitulate the points of the article 
of last July, but to indicate how the situation has developed 
and crystallized. 

The flood of Eugenic literature and propaganda: has gone 
on with uninterrupted vigour, and on the anti-Christian lines 
now familiar to us, but it is now evident that this propa- 
ganda does not derive its importance and official sanction 
merely from the energy of the moral nihilists whom we call 
Eugenists, but it is sustained and encouraged by the Govern- 
ment and important sections of its supporters, for well- 
defined and equally odious reasons. 


1 The Hon. Sec. pro. tem. is Mr. W. Rigby, 7, Egypt St., Warrington, to 
whom inquiries should be addressed. 

2 It may be well to repeat that the opposition of Catholics to ‘‘ Eugenics” is 
not to the end proposed under that specious title, the establishment and main- 
tenance of the national health, but to many of the methods suggested and to 
the undue insistence upon physical values to the exclusion or neglect of moral. 
Our position is well set forth in that valuable manual—The Church and Eugenics 
—by Father Thomas Gerrard, published by the C,S.G. (Oxford : 8d. net). 
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Of this Eugenic propaganda we may note in passing one 
vital point. Whereas a year ago suggestions of compulsion 
were frequent, the Eugenists have taken more subtle counsel 
and are now stressing the supreme importance of education 
in Eugenics. By this they mean not merely straightforward 
propaganda, but an underground method at once dishonest 
and insidious. In brief, the new proposal is that the teacher 
should see that a sort of atmosphere of Eugenics permeates 
all his subjects. The most important, because the most offi- 
cial of the recent pronouncements in this sense, was made on 
January 1st by Professor Douglas Laurie, of the Eugenics 
Society, at the Educational Conference, presided over by Mr. 
Fisher, President of the Board of Education, at University 
College, London. This gentleman is reported as having said, 
“The schools include the curricula of Mathematics, Geo- 
graphy, Literature, History and so forth. Zhe Eugenic doc- 
trine could be hinted at in all these subjects. ‘The teacher 
should consider Eugenics as part of his training, and bring 
this knowledge to bear in every subject. . . . That sort of 
teaching must be given to every child in the Elementary 
Schools.”” (Italics mine.) 

He subsequently suggested that such training should start 
with children of six years of age. Eugenics could be taught 
under the syllabus of teaching Mothercraft and Infant Wel- 
fare to children from twelve to sixteen years of age. 

I do not amplify this point, confirmation of which exists 
in plenty in recent Eugenic literature, but the proposal is 
staggering when made in such quasi-official surroundings ; 
and it demands infinitely more precautions on our part than 
a straightforward attack. The mere absence from a syllabus 
of the subject of Eugenics will obviously be no guarantee that 
propaganda is not being carried on. We invite the attention 
of the clergy and school managers to this point, especially 
as regards those cases where a lecturer on some technical 
subject is introduced from outside. They will probably be 
aware that lectures to teachers on Eugenics are becoming 
common in many quarters, and are sometimes arranged semi- 
officially by the Mayor or a member of an Education Com- 
mittee. 

Official circulars on mental deficiency, etc., which require 
the closest scrutiny, are also making their appearance. But 
all this is by the way. 

Although Catholic educationalists and others were well 
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aware of what was going on, they were hampered in their pro- 
test by the absence of any strictly official sanction of 
Eugenics. 

The Ministry of Health, either because it despises Catho- 
lic opinion, or because it has not yet realized the character of 
our objections, has obligingly published a document! which 
at once justifies all our fears, and discloses an outlook and a 
doctrine which lift the whole matter out of a mere discussion 
of Eugenics, and place it on broader ground. ‘We can profit- 
ably, however, dismiss the Eugenic point first. On p. 46 of 
the Memorandum we read: “If we permit ourselves to favour 
and provide for the unguided propagation of a population 
of poor physique or of persons marked from birth with the 
stigmata of alcohol, venereal disease or mental deficiency, 
we shall sooner or later discover that we are building on false 
foundations”; on p. 50: “ What is needed is nurture and 
education, and the study and practice of the science of 
Eugenics—including the encouragement of worthy parenthood 
—the discouragement of unworthy—right through civilized 
society." And on p. 99 he gives the first place in “ national 
policy’ to “ Eugenics and the principles of sound breeding.” 
As I have elsewhere pointed out, these passages are not ex- 
treme as compared with the average pronouncement of the 
Eugenics Society. Their importance lies in the fact that 
they are the considered words of the chief medical official of 
the Ministry of Health, acting as such, and that all Eugenists 
can now claim official approval. As to detail, who should be 
a better interpreter of Eugenics than the Eugenics Society? 
The implications of this sanction are obvious, and we may 
pass on to a consideration of the main point emerging from 
the Memorandum. 

The document is a careful and detailed work of 124 pages, 
and is a statement of national health policy for the guidance 
of local authorities. It is presumably intended to be what, 
in history, we should call an “original authority.” In any 
case, the circumstances of its publication could hardly have 
been made more essentially official and weighty. It will 
no doubt be regarded in some quarters as the Magna Charta 
of public health. We shall have been both fortunate and 
well organized if it does not prove to be for Catholics a new 

1 An Outline of the Practice of Preventive Medicine. A memorandum ad- 
dressed to the Minister of Health, by Sir George Newman, K.C.B., M.D., etc., 


Chief Medical Officer to the Ministry of Health, Presented to Parliament by 
Command of His Majesty. Stationery Office. 6d. net. , 
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edition of the Penal Laws. The first things to note in the 
document are its impertinence and its monstrous inadequacy. 
Its author covers the whole field of industrial and domestic 
life, and assumes throughout, with admirable calm, that all 
problems connected therewith are purely medical. This 
might not be so unreasonable if he made it clear that he and 
his Ministry regarded the Memorandum as a medical contri- 
bution to the discussion of the “problem.”* But there is no 
such suggestion. The treatment of all the points is “ defini- 
tive,” and does not contemplate the intrusion of any other 
considerations. Nor has any representative of any other 
philosophy or science been asked to inflict a Memorandum on 
us embodying is views. It is clear that Dr. Addison is pre- 
pared to take the medical view as the official attitude of the 
Ministry. To those who have observed the trend of State 
Medicine in recent years, this will cause no surprise, but it 
may come as a shock to many that it now claims everything 
from machinery guards to school games as part of “ pre- 
ventive medicine” (pp. 68,92).1 It is difficult to convey 
the subtle suggestion thus made throughout the Memorandum, 
but two quotations will indicate it. The author says on p. 50: 
“Some recommend the prohibition of alcohol, others the cas- 
tration of the syphilitic, others the incarceration of the feeble- 
minded, and yet others again a compulsory and statutory 
system of marriage health certificate. There may appear to 
be logical grounds for such recommendations, but they are 
impracticable and some of them are inexpedient.”’ (Italics 
mine.) And on p. 81: “an understanding of Eugenic prin- 
ciples and practice . . . a wider education of the public 
in what causes and constitutes mental incapacity—a largen 
apprehension of the meaning of self control—all this is neces- 
sary if we would prevent mental disease. It is obvious that 
such a policy raises many questions of science, law and ad- 
ministration.” (Italics mine. ) 

It is clear from these extracts that the medical purview 
stands in the writer’s mind for the whole problem, and that 


1 This is by no means an exceptional attitude. Cf. an article in ‘‘ The Medical 
Officer "’ for Nov. 29th 1919, where in addition to an interesting disclosure of 
Eugenic policy, Dr. Howarth, Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, 
discussed at length the question of a differential income tax to induce a high 
birthrate among desirable classes of the community ! Quite as an afterthought, he 
said that perhaps after all this was rather a matter for the statesman than for 
the medical officer! The occasion of these remarks was a lecture on ‘* Eugenics 
and Public Health " to an audience of Medical Officers of Health. 
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technical and practical difficulties are the only ones he is pre- 
pared to admit. The proposition that action which is demon- 
strably efficient from a medical point of view may be quite 
outrageous in its relation to religion, morals or freedom, is 
implicitly excluded. But by definition social questions are 
moral questions, and the assumption that these points can be 
disregarded must not pass without spirited protest. 

I am not in a position to judge of the excellence or other- 
wise of the technical discussion of medical history which 
forms a substantial part of the Memorandum, but its flippant 
literary and poetic trimmings do not tend to inspire confi- 
dence, either in the sanity of its general outlook or in the 
gravity of the discussion itself. The author seems unable to 
refer to the Middle Ages without provoking comparison with 
Mr. Kensit, and it is not usual to interlard a learned treatise 
on bacilli with quotations from Walt Whitman. Nor can I 
think that the information will be new to any member of the 
medical profession, even though he be only of the lower grade 
in the new medical hierarchy. In plain English, it is all 
padding. We thus arrive at the core of the business. Even 
Sir George Newman must have a god to swear by; a Eugen- 
ist-ridden society must serve some end. What is the object 
of the Ministry of Health? One theme only runs through this 
Memorandum. It is not the promotion of happiness, or of 
freedom, or of morality, or even of mere animal health Zer se, 
but of industrial efficiency. On this point alone the author 
becomes eloquent, and almost lyrical. Wherever an evil 
exists, it is considered as a loss of efficiency, wherever a 
remedy is suggested, it is as a gain of efficiency. Tables, 
figures and arguments follow one another in wearisome pro- 
cession through page after page, to show how Preventive 
Medicine will turn out a nation of animals able to put forth 
more foot pounds of industrial energy than the animals of 
any other nation. Sublime destiny of England, for which our 
fathers fought and Flanders fields are red. The murder is 
out at last. The old paradox of history is to be fulfilled in 
us, and Nietsche, overthrown in Prussia, is to reign in Eng- 
land. 

An explanation of what all this involves can best be 
begun by a parallel. In so far as there was ever any truth in 
the charges implied by the expression “ priest-ridden,” it is 
that a priest, when he quits the sphere of religion and acts 
with authority in mundane matters, may tend, by virtue of a 
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specialized view, to ignore perfectly legitimate economic 
problems and interests, and the like. It is also that, having 
quitted the sphere in which he is unapproachable, he may 
not carry his integrity and sanity into another sphere, and 
that, as he has special prestige and authority, men will hesitate 
to criticize frankly and fruitfully, and thus allow abuse to 
creep in. But when all is said, and the utmost concession 
made to the view which an intelligent non-Catholic might 
take of such a subject, a priest of God, whose speciality 
is the cure of souls and morality, will carry with him a good 
equipment in what at least is the most im/portant part of 
the nature of man. But precisely this sort of thing is about 
to happen under the Ministry of Health. The Medical Officer 
of Health is to administer us in things at least as far re- 
moved from his special knowledge as politics are from that 
of a priest, and he has an indefinitely narrower and less 
adaptable kind of learning than an expert moralist. And 
precisely as men have denied the priest his special prestige 
when he acts politically, we may with far greater justice pro- 
test against this degradation of the noblest of the secular 
professions. We obey a doctor because he is a master of 
healing ; when he talks to us about income tax we have every 
right to reject his views and claim the superiority of general 
knowledge on a general subject. But the reason for this 
manceuvre on the part of the Government is obvious. Medical 
prestige, which is strong because it has rarely been abused, 
and because no such thing as a religious schism has created 
prejudice against it, as in England against the priest, is de- 
liberately to be used for the furtherance of a tyranny which 
would never be tolerated from politicians in the open. 

The point of all this.is the inexorable logic which will direct 
(and is indeed now directing) the whole of the tremendous 
weight of this attack against institutions which are vital to 
Catholics and civilization. It is a commonplace with us that 
the social edifice of Catholicism is the strongest protection of 
a sane democracy and of human freedom. In this edifice the 
corner stone is the family, and against the family and the 
home the blow will fall. 


' I dealt at some length with the reasons for this in my previous article, but 
if the subject receives the attention it deserves, this inevitability will become 
self-evident. The Welfare Centre, the Health Visitor, the army of inspectors, 
the mere fact that Eugenics and so-called ‘‘ public health” have as subject- 
matter the very intimacies of family life, will provoke attack on the only 
institution which instinctively clings to its traditional independence. But see 
infra, 
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“ Hence,” say those ringing words of Leo XIII., “ we have 
the family; the ‘society’ of a man’s house,—a society limited 
indeed in numbers, but no less a true society, anterior to every 
kind of state or nation, invested with rights and duties of its 
own, totally independent of the civil community. . . . The 
contention then, that the civil government should at its option 
intrude into and exercise intimate control over the family 
and the household, is a great and pernicious error.”’ 

But it is unquestionable that the philosophy we are oppos- 
ing has, as a first principle, the real inadequacy of the home, 
and the necessity of supplementing or replacing it in func- 
tion. To be sure of this, we need only consider the effect of 
the Papal pronouncement on a Eugenist or a politician. Hence 
the conflict is strictly inevitable. Moreover, the interests 
which are making use of this philosophy are prepared to 
go to any length in imposing medical bureaucracy upon do- 
mestic life. As an instance of this, I may say that in my own 
experience attempts have been made in three cases to impose 
officialism on mothers in respect of sick children. In all 
these cases a private medical certificate for non-attendance at 
school was rejected, and a suggestion made that only the 
official medical officer for the school could grant such a certi- 
ficate. In one case a summons was issued, in the others the 
parents happened to be better informed than was bargained 
for.1_ The point is, of course, that it is not good medical 
attention which is aimed at, but official attention. I have 
also satisfied myself from conversation with working mothers 
that they regard welfare centres generally as a great nuisance, 
and only go because they can get baby foods some 30 % 
cheaper than in shops. In London (under the Milk Order, 
1919), extra milk is also available at these Centres, and pre- 
sumably they will be made the normal channel of distribution 
throughout the country. At best this is pauperization: in point 
of fact its only object is to get women used to the idea, in 
preparation for the impending campaign. 

Now it does now follow that this atfack is a conscious 
one as far as the majority of people are concerned. In 
fact, its greatest strength is that it has attraced large num- 
bers of well-meaning but unthinking people to its ranks, and 
perhaps in the present state of affairs, few but Catholics are 


1 The Mothers’ Defence League, 3 Fleet Street, E.C. 4, has an astonishing 
number of recorded cases of this kind. Its excellent work deserves every 


support, 
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capable of realizing the unique importance of the home in our 
civilization, until it is pointed out to them. ‘The monstrous 
philosophic absurdity of founding a government department 
to deal with what should be the functions of a sound family 
life has been obscured by the slowness of its development. 
Yet the crisis has its brilliant possibilities for us if we will 
but seize them, and has one in particular. 

We have to envisage two things, the secular attack on the 
Catholic Church and the needs created by our bloated indus- 
trialism. The former is age-long and uses different weapons 
at different times. Sometimes the Church ‘is attacked be- 
cause of her Religious Associations, sometimes through mere 
Cesarism, sometimes by means of educational or financial 
pressure, sometimes, perhaps, on several of these sides at once. 
But it is at all events incontestable that in mtodern times the 
attack has gained in precision, subtlety and weight. On the 
other hand, industrialism has in its expansion tended con- 
stantly to depress and degrade the family and the home, by 
a slow, merciless devouring of property, which is their chief 
social prop, and by its collection of the majority of the nation 
into unhealthy, congested and often squalid centres of popu- 
lation.1 The present contention is that the attack on the 
Church proper has now definitely taken the form of an attack 
onthe home. This form is not, of course,new. It has been 
spasmodic throughout history, but there is reason to think that 
anti-Christ has at length realized that the Christian family 
and the Christian home form the real citadel of the Church. 
These gained and destroyed, the very heart of Catholicism 
is pierced. It is certain that modern legislation, even when 
ostensibly beneficent, has tended, sometimes imperceptibly, 
sometimes appreciably, to destroy the authority and prestige 
of the home. And, even as this attack develops and becomes 
clear, a soulless industrialism has discovered its pressing need 
of some action to replace the social functions which it has all 
but annihilated. It is the merest platitude to say that it 
will never make restitution by restoring the stolen goods! 
It is not here necessary to attempt to apportion responsi- 
bility between these two forces, or to say which of them in- 
fluences and uses the other. The point is that their lines of 


' Regarded in the abstract the Ministry of Health is only an attempt to fill 
the amazing gap in ‘‘ social efficiency" caused by this degradation of the home. 
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attack converge and are identical as regards their threat to 
our central social institution. 

But here comes the point. Of all the institutions and social 
functions proper to our civilization, there is one group alone 
where we are entirely at one with large masses of our country- 
men, irrespective of politics and faith. This is the group 
which centres round the idea of the home. The tradition of 
better times is still extraordinarily active, although it lacks 
coherence and consciousness. Who has not encountered this 
impressive and startling reality in the most unpromising quar- 
ters, at once a conclusive proof of the persistence of Catholic 
tradition and of the imperishable vigour of our sanest social 
institution? It flourishes in the slum, amid incredible dis- 
couragement, not less than in quarters where its material en- 
vironment has been a little less unfavourable, and this way, 
and this way alone, lies salvation. ‘We can rally to us, on this 
vital point alone, all that powerful and unvocal tradition 
which our opponents have prematurely assumed to be dying. 
The matter needs amplifying by some more practised pen, 
but no man who knows the people will dispute the general 
existence of this tradition or its strength, nor will he under- 
estimate its vital importance. If we rise to this opportunity, 
we can provide ourselves with a force powerful enough vio- 
lently to reverse the insane tendency of our time, and to 
restore European civilization. We are out-numbered, but 
the Napoleonic dictum serves us well. Victory is to him who 
is superior on the decisive point, at the decisive momént. 
Such a point is the home, such a moment is the present. 
Here is strategy simple and strong enough to be worthy of 
Napoleon. It is the strategy of Leo XIII., too long left 
untried.* 

On the great battlefield of our time, the home has sustained 
the brunt of an envenomed attack, the last and most powerful 


\ Catholics need no detailed instruction on the importance of family-life 
as the unit and pivot of Society. In all our social treatises, in all our social 
practice, this point is abundantly emphasised. Our various societies, such as 
are represented in this Conference, our convents and our schools, are working 
for the integrity of home life, our Church remains the one buttress against the 
evil of divorce, in education we are insistent upon parental rights against State 
encroachments. But we need organization, concerted effort and propaganda. 
For the last-named purpose various C.S.G. publications can be recommended, 
¢.g., A Christian Social Crusade, (1s, net), Catholics in England : their Needs and 
Opportunities (1s. net), The Gospel and the Citizen (4d. net). 
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wave of which is now being launched. In the strategic 
square of Christendom, the home has been the coin de choc. 
It is time, and more than time, that we were swinging up to 
its support. 

H. ROBBINS. 





THE RICH MAN 


HEN was it well without Thee? O’er the seas 

Strain the white pinions of mine argosies, 
Struggling with potent waters, thick with foam, 
They draw my riches home. 


And golden in the high gold light of morn 

These shimmering fields a-ripple with bright corn, 
Mid the grey mist of olives hangs the vine 

Heavy with purple wine. 


At home, my garnered riches wait for me, 
Fresco and marble, bronze and ivory. . . 
When was it well without Thee? Sad refrain 
That sings itself again, 


Athirst, aflame, and strong beyond control, 
The lonely, sad, unconquerable soul, 

Made for the Vision that no tongue can tell, 
Or made—for sleepless Hell, 


Sees the fine gold grow dim to her desire, 

Life’s burning colours lose their inward fire. . . . 
When was it ill with me when Thou wert near, 
What lack had I, what fear? 


Better be poor with Thee, Adored, Desired! 
Than live in splendour with a heart unfired; 
Better to wander earth with pain, with moan, 
Than dwell in Heaven—alone. 


Blessed Enchanter, with Thy Wreath, Thy Cross, 
Sweet life is naught, our utmost gain is loss; 

Pain, toil and grief—all these, with Thee, were well, 
But Heaven without Thee—Hell. 


M. G. CHADWICK. 

















PREDESTINED 


HE short winter day had passed noon. Soon the 
light would begin visibly to descend over the streets 


and lanes of the city which had sprung up in a 
few centuries from the meadows and marshes—from that lone 
“Fort beside the Pool,” the Londinium of the Roman con- 
querors. 

Street and lane were still close pressed by wood and field. 
On every side, the town threw out an arm to touch and hold 
the country. (But, for that very cause, the town itself 
throbbed more noisily at its centre ;. its strong young energies 
focussed to the midmost point. 

In Chepe Ward, to-day, there was coming and going, clat- 
tering and chaffering under the brooding sunless sky; and 
the many lanes that ran out of the main street seemed to run 
out of it for quiet’s sake, with a sort of eagerness. 

They had not far to run. Indeed, they themselves held 
a certain measure of rural quietness. 

In Ismongere Lane, for instance, the house of the Port- 
reeve, Gilbert Becchet, stood in the lee of an apple orchard ; 
and the courtyard that surrounded it gave the house a self- 
centred almost manorial air. 

Portreeve Gilbert—or Guildert, as his Norman kin still 
called him—had had heavy enough losses in his time. Both 
by the chances of merchandise and the fierce forces of Nature 
had he been battered. But these were the days of his pros- 
perity, of his high rank as a citizen of London, and of the 
popularity his honesty and kindliness had won for him. 
Those foolish half-malicious tales of his wife’s heathen birth 
and breeding, of her first coming, years ago, as a homeless 
wanderer, from Paynim lands to London Town, had died a 
natural death. Or perhaps, face to face with the subject of 
them, they had died a violent one, never again to lift their 
crushed heads! ... It was long mow since the Lady 
Rohesia’s poor neighbours had been able to speak her name 
without a blessing. Indeed, there were some of them that 
had hard work sometimes to speak it at all, by reason of the 
memories that swelled their throats, the grateful tears that 
choked them. 

To-day that debt of theirs would again be increased. For 
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this windless sunless day in the heart of the winter solstice, 
this feast of the saint who (as his scant faith merits) is 
remembered at the time of scantiest light, was the birthday of 
Rohesia’s son, Thomas. 

It was well known how each year since his babyhood she 
had, on this day, indulged a pious charitable whim, at once 
practical and mystical; how, on her return from early Mass, 
she would have the big household balances carried to her 
bower, and set her growing son in one scale, while the other 
was piled with food and money and goodly gear for the poor. 
Each year the scale which held young Thomas sank lower 
under his increasing weight; and each year the alms-heap 
rose higher, the poor received more gifts to keep pace with 
his growth, and to even the burden of the two scales. 

Rumour said that young Thomas—a headstrong spirited 
lad, who to-day reached fifteen years ! —did not always suffer 
this custom with the best grace. Gladly, as he told his 
friend, Richer De L’Aigle, would he give to the poor! It 
was shame and grief that any should go hungry or without 
cloak and shoes! But why this fantastic ceremony, so fool- 
ish and time-wasting, that kept him at his mother’s skirts, 
when he would fain be abroad. . . . “’Tis the way of 
women, even the holiest of them!"* De L’Aigle would an- 
swer, in his bantering fashion. And he would prescribe 
patience; together with the more practical remedy of a swift 
escape from the aftermath of the pious ordeal; from the 
maternal counsels and prayers that, in Rohesia’s view, were 
inseparable from the occasion, and likely to be prolonged 
unduly. ... 

As, it would seem, they had been, to-day! De L’Aigle, 
who now rode clatteringly into the courtyard and, flinging 
his bridle to a serving-man, demanded the whereabouts of 
young Master Thomas, demanded all the more impatiently, 
because, at his first coming earlier in the day, he had been 
obliged to ride away again, on his hunting expedition to the 
hill-manor of Hareuwe, without fulfilling his wish for young 
Thomas’s company. Hawking was Thomas's most favoured 
sport ;. but, like most ruthless boy-creatures, he dearly loved 
the chase of ground game, with its breathless cry of dogs, 
and mad rush through bracken and bramble. De L’Aigle— 
some years his friend's senior, and, in his dignity of seigneur 
of Pevensey, as much patron as friend—felt aggrieved that 
the lad should have lost the forenoon’s pleasure. Yet, there 
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was time still for a ride over Smooth Field—the great open 
meadow to the east of the city. He called aloud:. “Thom! 
Thom! Where art mooning now?” Then, as his ringing 
voice was answered only by its own echo, swung himself from 
the saddle and crossed the cobbled courtyard to the house- 
door. 

The door, a wide and hospitable looking one, stood half 
open, and showed the long length of the hall, stretching up- 
ward to the dais at the far end. 

The mid-day meal was over, and the narrow trestle-like 
tables, at which the household servants and the humbler guests 
had sat to eat, had been pushed back on either side against 
the wall, leaving a broad central space of rush-strewn floor. 

On the open hearth a fire of logs that had, plainly, been a 
great one, and that, towards supper-time, would be great 
again, smouldered drowsily; and near it, drowsing also, lay 
a few dogs. 

Of human presence, it at first seemed to De L’Aigle, the 
hall was empty. It had the quiet unresponsive look of 
emptiness. 

But, as he peered, he saw a tall young figure raise itself 
from a bench near the fire, and come slowly down the hall 
towards him; and, with a jingle of spurs, the knight sprang 
across the rushes, to meet young Thomas, who, he judged at 
once, was in an ill mood. Incontinently, Richer took him 
by the tunic sleeve, and began to pull him towards the door. 
“Come!” he urged. “’Tis plain thou hast been too long 
housebound! Let us get to horse while there is still day- 
light! As we ride, thou shalt tell me what has vexed thee! 
Stay not to unfold thy wrongs now!” 

For Thomas, as his friends knew only too well, was not one 
to suffer a grievance in silence, when a fitting confidant was 
by. In especial, after any enforced self-control, such as the 
weighing ceremony demanded, ‘he was bound to relieve his 
burdened soul in a very storm of words! 

So now De L’Aigle, still pulling him towards the door, 
must needs repeat soothingly: “Thou shalt tell me all at 
leisure, good Thom! Whatever ’tis that fretsthy soul . . .” 

“Nothing frets my soul. I have nothing to tell!’’ Young 
‘Thomas interrupted suddenly. He freed himself at the same 
time from Richer’s hold; not ungently, yet with that unmis- 
takeable hint of strength and determination which his move- 
ments usually gave. 

Looking up at him—this boy of fifteen was already of a 
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height that towered ; and made even his elder comrades seem 
small beside him!—De L’Aigle realized that here was no 
ordinary ill mood such as he had prepared himself to bear 
with. Thomas's pale aquiline young face, lit with those keen 
hazel eyes, was curiously set and quiet. His voice had a 
strange note that De L’Aigle had never heard in it before; 
and could not, even now that he did hear, give a name to. 

While he hesitated in his bewilderment, the voice went 
rapidly on; giving him no opportunity of interruption. 

“‘] have an ache of the head. I should be no good com- 
rade for aride. Go thy ways alone, Richer; or, better still, 
wait for me here. My mother is in the solar; and Alys and 
Avisa with her. Do thou keep them company till I return 
at supper-time. Afterwards, there are to be jougleurs and 
japes; and we shall have a merry time together. I will but 
cure my head in the cool air; and be back . . . Till supper, 
good Richer!” 

The speaker waved a hand in farewell, slipped past his 
wondering friend, and an instant later had passed through the 
door into the brooding greyness beyond. 

For a moment the knight stood at gaze, looking after him; 
then, with a shrug of the shoulders, pursued his way up the 
long hall towards the solar, or bower, where the ladies of the 
household would at this hour be found, and where the Port- 
reeve himself spent most of his leisure. It was a pleasant 
room. Rohesia, for all her gravity, was a gracious presence. 
There would be talk, and harping, and merry tales; and the 
time would pass quickly enough till supper. De L’Aigle, 
for the while, dismissed young Thomas from his mind. Young 
Thomas must go his own road. 

That road, it seemed, was purposeless enough. Young 
Thomas crossed the courtyard to the orchard wicket, opened 
it, and plunged into the grassy path that led, or wandered, 
between the stripped trees. 

A somewhat dreary place this town orchard, in these 
flowerless fruitless days; colour and fragrance alike gone out 
of it, as the soul out of a dead body! The gaunt grey out- 
line of the boughs was only broken, here and there, by a 
splotch of ghostly green, that showed where the mistletoe 
clung for dear life, and sucked its borrowed nourishment. 
In the air hung a smell of dead leaves, which, to young 
Thomas, seemed strong enough to be loathsome. The boy 
had the sharp scent that belongs of right to the hunter—and 
to the hunted |! 
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His sight was keen, too. As a rule, there was nothing that 
escaped the glance of those vivid hazel eyes. But now, as 
he plunged’ along with lowered head, he had his eyes on the 
ground, and so did not see how a low-hanging branch was 
stretched, like an extended arm, across the path, until he 
had unwittingly charged into it, and felt his forehead smart- 
ing from the blow. 

He stopped short, drawing quickly at his breath, and 

throwing a swift glance around him. It was rather a curi- 
ous glance; and there was, too, a curious look on his face; 
a look as if the meaningless unexpected blow had had for 
him a meaning; as if it had not exactly taken him by sur- 
prise! ... 
And before the look had faded, or the momentary illusion 
passed, a voice calling his name sounded among the grey 
trees. Rapidly he turned towards the unseen speaker. “‘ Who 
calls me? What is wanted of me?” he said ; and then again in 
a tone hoarse and thickened: “ Wilt thou not out and meet 
me in the open! I will not run from thee! Only show thy- 
self, I say!” 

“Why, Thomas! Dear Thom! ’Tis only I, Elena!” 

The girl’s voice, familiar enough now, sounded close in 
his ear. The girl’s hand closed gently over his clenched 
hand. And the girl, a round-featured sturdy little creature, 
with a wide mirthful mouth, and a great crop of short curling 
hair, laughed softly, looking up into his pale face. 

Vivid, healthful and merry, this outcast waif, whom the 
charitable Lady Rohesia had taken in infancy, and reared 
with her own children, showed no trace of the tragedy that 
must lie somewhere behind her, the old-time sorrow and 
shame of her unwanted birth. . . . Unless, indeed the trace 
were in her eyes; large and lustrous, in her small common- 
place face, and always, when her mouth laughed most 
broadly, retaining a certain seriousness |! 

“Where art bound, Thom?” She kept hold, while she ques- 
tioned, of the boy’s hand, which slowly, in her hold, grew less 
tense; slowly fell open. He looked down on her from his 
great height. His words came with an effort at easiness. 

“IT am bound—nowhere, Elena.” 

The girl laughed again. ‘Then I will come along with 
thee!’* She pulled her scarlet hood up over her head, and 
pushed her curls under it. “There will be room, will there 
not, for me in xowhere, good Thom?” 
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Her eyes were on his face. Unconsciously, it was her eyes 
that he answered. ‘‘ Come, an thou wilt!” he told her curtly, 
and began straightway to plunge onward. 

His stride was long; but she kept some sort of pace be- 
side him, her two steps to his one making a stir among the 
dead leaves, almost as if they lived again. The further gate 
of the orchard gave on the lane’s end. Passing through it, 
they struck to the leftward, and, in a moment or so, emerged 
on the street. 

The crowd that had gathered at an earlier hour, for the 
West Chepe market, had scattered now; but still there were 
folk enough coming and going, and a plenty of stir and 
sound. Facing the boy and girl, on the further side of the 
way, stood the great church of St. Marie-le-Bowe, which the 
‘Normans had built after the bitter fight at Senlac, and in 
which the first Mass had been said by the priests of the con- 
querors. {fn this, the reign of Duke Guillaume’s youngest son, 
it looked, for all its fierce memories, a peaceful place enough. 

Its tower would have cast a long shadow; only that the 
thin sunless light of the winter afternoon was shadowless. 

Side by side, young Thomas and his foster-sister crossed 
the miry refuse-strewn street. And now, it was to be noted, 
that though young Thomas had spoken of himself as without 
goal or purpose, they moved unhesitatingly, like those in no 
doubt of their bourne. 

Up the steps of the church, they passed into the wide 
shadowy porch. Between them and the church itself hung 
a screening curtain of dark figured stuff, while, on their left 
hand, a small stone stair plunged, as it were, headlong into 
the unseen crypt. 

Between the stairhead and the curtained doorway, young 
Thomas stood suddenly still. Tall and straight and motion- 
less, he looked in that dim place, almost like a carven thing. 
The folk in the street might almost have taken him for a 
statue. Only Elena, beside him, felt the strong restless pluck- 
ing of his hand on hers; and saw those quick eyes—eyes of 
the hunter and the hunted !—turn towards the crypt-stair. 

She spoke, very quietly and deliberately, keeping her own 
eyes on his face. 

“What frights thee, Thom?. What is it thou wouldst hide 
from?” ; 

He answered her at once, with no sign of anger or surprise. 

“I do not know,” he said. And then, again, with a dreary 
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kind of iteration: “Thou knowest, Elena, that I do not know; 
and that the not knowing is the worse half of it! . . . If 
*twere only a thing I could see and grip hold of; if I could 
but meet it in the open, and in the sun!” 

He swallowed hard in his throat. Elena glanced towards 
the doorway. 

“We shall scarce see the sun to-day,” she observed, ser- 
enely, “ but we can, at least, go out intothe open . . .” 

He interrupted, with an odd twisted smile. “No! it brings 
me Aere—this black mood of mine! It 4ol/ds me here, too! 
To this place—or to some such place as this—I am ever forced 
to come, when the fit is on me! Forced to break away from 
all the things I would do, and all the folk I would be with! 

. Forced to wait—wait—wai/—till I am set free! 

Have patience with me, good Elena! . . . ‘Twill leave me 
in a while! ’Tis but a black melancholy that has taken to 
plague me, at this time o’ the year and this time o’ day. May- 
hap, ‘tis my own blame! Mayhap, I need but to eat more 
warily at my feast-day dinner!’"’ His voice was piteous in 
its attempt at self-ridicule. At least, the girl thought so. 
“Hast spoken of it to Father Denis?” she asked; and he 
nodded, still with that uneasy smile. 

“Aye! As thou mayst guess, 'twas Ae bade me remember 
how the fumes of the stomach mount oft-times like visions 
to the brain! . . . And, for all I know, he may be right! 
He is learned in leechcraft. . . . But, Elena, I have often 
thought, that if nought but ill digestion went to make visions, 
those visions would be the same in all brains. . . . There 
must be something strange in mine to make the fumes shape 
thus, to colour my thoughts with this gloom and terror. . . . 
Elena! Dost thou think that God would send me a warning 
of some fearful fate that waits for my soul? .. . That, in 
this pious whimsy of my mother’s, that frets me so, and half 
turns my feast into a fast, He means me to see the shadow 
of another Weighing, in His own Judgment Scales, at the last 
Day of Doom?” 

Oh, the piteousness of the young voice!, Piteous, and ludi- 
crous too, this appeal of the show scholar of Merton Priory 
and the fearless comrade of Richer De L’Aigle, to a weak 
unlearned girl! 

But Elena seemed to accept the situation ; to be in no wise 
amazed at what was demanded of her. She considered a 
moment; then spoke with decision: 
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“Itmay beso. But I thinkit not likely. . . . Hast thou 
not as good as told me that this terror that haunts thee is a 
terror that seems to belong to some such place as this, and 
to this time o’ year and day? Now, tis well known that the 
Last Judgment of God has neither place nor time, being too 
great for either of them. So if this wild day-dream of thine 
be, in truth, a warning to be heeded——” 

He interrupted, in his rapid comprehending way: “ Aye! 
I see what thou wouldst say! That 'tis a warning of some- 
thing that will meet me in this world—of the manner, per- 
chance, in which death will come to me! But, Elena, I want 
not death in a church—in a quiet holy place—a friest’s death. 

. alazy monk's! . . . 7 want to die like a brave man 
—with my spurs on my feet, and, for choice, a weapon in my 
hand! .. . A fair field, Elena, and a fair fight! "Twould 
be cruel of God to let me end like a hare in a trap, to send 
death to fetch me up a church-aisle—a skeleton coming clop- 
clop, over the gravestones, and reaching out a bone of a hand 
to catch me——” 

He pushed the damp hair from his brows with his own 
long-fingered hand; and again his swift glances shot to the 
right and left, as if he sought an ambush. 

But the girl’s laugh rang softly. 

“ Be at peace, good Thom! God would never send a poor 
thin skeleton to hale ¢hee, out of a church, or any other place! 
Death whenever he comes for thee, will have to dress him- 
self as a strong man; and even then—even then—I would 
trust thee to stand up to him! That arm of thine.—But, hark! 
They are beginning Vespers! Shall we not go in and hear 
them, and say a prayer against evil dreams?” 

Her hand was on his arm. Together they drew nearer 
to the curtain, on whose dark stuff the silvery tracery of 
the pattern showed like stars on a night-sky. 

Young Thomas yielded to her touch, yet, as he yielded, 
muttered: “I know no prayer that will help me against this! 
I know no prayer that I have not said already to-day. . . . 
Oh, ’tis a dull feast, thisofmine! . . . I would I had not 
come into the world at this time of cloud and darkness, when 
the air’s full of ghosts and dreams and fears! I would I 
had been born on some long bright day!” 

The girl looked up at him. Her eyes, with their deep 
lustre, seemed, for the moment, to dominate her face. 

“T too,” she said softly, “love not the dark. It sets me, 
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too, thinking upon death. . . . None of the prayers Father 
Denis has given me have made me feel brave. At last, I 
made a prayer for myself; or, at least, a promise to God. 
And now, often, I say it in the dark—to the ghosts and dreams 
and fears.” 

“Does it drive them away?” asked young Thomas. (And 
now some return of his usual masterfulness was in his tone. 
He had begun to remember the weakness of the reed on 
which he had been leaning. All girls were weaklings! ) 

“Nay!” she flung back at him. “It does not drive them 
away. But it makes me able to look at them. And then— 
then I see how thin they are, and how the light that there is 
behind them shines through them. . . . Come! Let usin!” 

She had lifted the screening curtain; and now, before 
them, stretched the great grey length of the church, the twi- 
light blackening into night, in its further corners, the meagre 
gleam of candles in the choir making the darkness more per- 
ceptible, the shadows looking like crouching figures behind 
the pillars of the nave. 

“First tell me that prayer of thine!” It was the boy’s im- 
perative whisper at Elena’s ear; and there could be but one 
response toit. She signed herself, gravely and swiftly, look- 
ing towards the eastern apse, where the thin-voiced chant of 
the Vesper Psalms seemed to set her low-breathed words to 
music. 

And the rhythm of her words beat unforgettably on young 
Thomas’s receptive brain. 

“For the Name of Jesus—for the sake of Jesus—whenever 
God shall call me, I will be willing to die. I will be 
willing even to shed my blood!” 

She felt a momentary pressure of the boy’s hand on her 
hand; heard his quick-breathed “‘ Amen "—with the almost 
defiant emphasis 4e could throw into that sign of assent. . ... 

And then they were both silent, kneeling side by side, on 
the flagged floor of the church, following, with the serenity 
of custom, the inaudible but familiar words, that floated, 
borne by the chant, down the nave, to their dim corner. 

The dusk thickened, and with its thickening, came a seem- 
ing increase in the light around the altar; the candles shone 
with a strengthening contrasting glow. Vespers and the day 
drew to a close together. . . . Soothed, refreshed, his 
strange melancholy once more passing from him, young 
Thomas heard ¢hose Vespers, to their calm uninterrupted end. 
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That night there was revelry in Portreeve Gilbert's house. 
Fast and furious was the fun in the long hall; lit by the big 
torches in their sconces and the great glowing fire. Rohesia, 
at the dais-end, in her high-backed chair by the dormer table, 
looked on at the mummeries, and listened to the songs of the 
minstrels, with her usual grave graciousness; and as, again 
and again above the din, rose her son’s loud young voice and 
boisterous laughter, she smiled her rare sweet smile. 

She was glad at young Thomas’s mirth; glad to have given 
him this opportunity to indulge it. One of the strolling 
jongleurs had brought a pair of apes along with him; 
and Thomas had always a great delight in watching the tricks 
of those animals, in fearlessly feeding and caressing them. 

He had shown a great delight, too, in the feast-day supper 
of his favourite dishes; and had eaten and drunk mightily, 
as his custom was. . . . 

Well! He was a good boy; and would, by God’s grace, 
be a good man. . . . Yes! A good man of the world, like 
his father ; though, as the Portreeve himself was ever readiest 
to acknowledge, with a stronger wit and a quicker brain. . . 

Thinking of his vigour and huge appetites, his passionate 
temper and stubborn will; thinking, too, of certain kinsmen 
of hers, who had been born and bred under hotter skies than 
these English ones, yet whose blood ran in young Thomas’s 
veins, Rohesia knew that it would be presumptuous and fool- 
ish to hope for any Aigher destiny. . . . Yet, in her heart, 
she knew too, that she Aad hoped for a higher destiny. She 
closed her eyes for a moment on the noisy reality ; and let the 
old long-dismissed vision rise once more. . . . The vision 
of the great golden stairs of Heaven, leading upward from 
the things of earth, from the downtrodden sins and the 
denied passions, from the mire of lust and the cleaner 
clay of wedded love! And up those stairs thronged the 
innumerable company of the Blessed; their white robes 
scarcely more dazzling than their uplifted glorified faces, 
their eyes calm with ecstasy, their palms in their victorious 
hands! 

Unlike in so many things—of all ages, ranks, and races! 
But all alike in this,—that God had been the one thought 
in their minds, the one Love of their hearts. . . . The jeal- 
ous God, to Whom their lives had been devoted, and for 
Whom they had not scrupled to lay those lives down! .. . 
How she had dreamed, once, of being the mother of such an 
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one; of some gentle voiced serious child (his future saint- 
ship betraying itself in his hallowed gravity and precocious 
love of holy things! ), whom it might be her lot to rear for 
God's altars ; for the crown and the palm. It was not to be! 
She, who had found her happiness in the things of earth, 
who had come to love and wedlock, not, indeed, through 
miry ways, but certainly through stormy ones, had not been 
accounted worthy to bear and breed a saint. 

A great company! A varied company! Unlike in so many 
things! , . . But, there could be no question, always alike, 
in some early signing and sealing, some glimmer of the future 
aureole upon their childish brows; some foreshadow of their 
agony—and triumph. . . 

“ Fiat Voluntas Tua!” whispered Rohesia; made, imper- 
ceptibly, the sign of the cross upon her breast, opened her 
eyes, and smiled bravely on reality. 

She smiled on the smaller and cleverer of the jongleur’s 
apes, which stood by the step of the dais, poised on hind legs, 
wearing the grotesque semblance of a scholar’s gown and 
hood, and balancing between its forepaws a tiny learned- 
looking scroll. 

Solemnly, it mopped and mowed. Irresistibly, its ges- 
tures recalled those of some Magister Puerorum at the neigh- 
bouring schools of St. Marie-le-Bowe! And while its owner 
urged it on to still bolder antics, through the hall, loud and 
long, rang the graceless laughter of young Thomas. 


G. M. HORT. 








THE FOUNDERS OF MODERN 
SPIRITUALISM 


N an excellent little caveat against Spiritualism by Miss 
Jane T. Stoddart, which has been published within the 
last few months, occurs the following sentence: ‘ Just as 

the Government of Ebert and Scheidemann pleaded with the 
Allies: ‘the past is past; the old bad system is gone for ever; 
let us write on this clean slate,’ so the newer exponents of 
Spiritualism—even men like Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle—seem inclined to pass over sud silentio all that 
was guilty and fraudulent in the records of seventy years.”! 
When the writer argues further that the principle by which we 
refuse an amnesty to the political action of individuals must 
apply also to the history of movements, it seems to me that 
she is laying down an axiom of capital importance, which 
should on no account be forgotten. Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
A. C. Doyle may themselves be men whose integrity is above 
suspicion—just as were Judge Edmonds, Professor R. Hare 
and Mr. Robert Dale Owen, in the middle of the last century 
—but the advent of “the New Revelation” cannot be dated 
from the afternoon in September, 1915, when Lady Lodge 
went to see Mrs. Osborne Leonard in the hopes of getting 
into touch with her son Raymond. Spiritualism already had 
a long and rather grim history behind it. Mrs. Leonard is 
no doubt a medium of the highest respectability,2 but there 
have been hundreds of practitioners before her, from Mar- 
garetta and Katie Fox down to Eusapia Palladino, whose 
record is not by any means so satisfactory. "We cannot pass 
a judgment upon the system merely from the communications 
alleged to have been made through approved mediums dur- 
ing the past three or four years. It is to the lives lived out 
under Spiritualism that appeal must primarily be made, and 
least of all can we afford to neglect the sad lesson taught by 
the career of its actual founders. For this reason I propose, 
in the present article, to give an account of some features in 


* The Case against Spiritualism. By Jane T. Stoddart. London. 1919. P. 25. 

3 See the very interesting paper by Miss Radclyffe-Hall and Lady Troubridge 
in Part 78, just issued, of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, (p. 343). 
The detective agency used found nothing suggestive of trickery on the part of 
Mrs. Leonard. 
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their history—a history which has attracted too little atten- 
tion in this country. Those enthusiasts who see something 
providential and divine in the movement, may surely be called 
upon to offer an explanation of the fact that the powers which 
guided it were so singularly unfortunate in their selection of 
the instruments through which this heavenly message was 
first made known to the world. 

It is so generally admitted that modern Spiritualism began 
with the manifestations at Hydesville in Wayne County, New 
York, in which the two Fox sisters played a principal part, 
that it seems useless to heap up testimonies on the subject.! 
Margaretta Fox was then (March, 1848) 140r 15 years old, 
and her sister Katie 12.2 Inexplicable noises and rappings, 
it is said, had been heard for some time in the farmhouse 
occupied by the family, and one night, Margaretta Fox, snap- 
ping her fingers a certain number of times, challenged the 
powers which produced these sounds to reply by making the 
same numbers of raps. This was done. Then their mother, 
Mrs. Fox, who was present, asked the spirit to give by raps, 
first of all the number of her children (only the two youngest 
girls were actually living in the house), and afterwards their 
respective ages. To all these questions a correct answer was 
returned. After some further experiments of the same sort 
on different occasions, it occurred to the children to try to 
ascertain the name of the rapping spirit; which they did by 
calling out the letters of the alphabet in turn and requesting 
that a rap should be given at the proper letter. In this 
way the name “Charles Rayn” was spelt out and a basis for 
further communications was established. It is quite un- 
necessary to describe in detail the developments of this new 
system of spiritual telegraphy. Great excitement was caused 
in the neighbourhood, and when the family a few months 
later moved to Rochester, the rappings followed them there. 
Gossip and the newspapers spread the report of these occur- 
rences far and wide. Other curious persons soon began to 
try to put themselves in communication with the spirits, 


1 It will be sufficient to refer to F. Podmore, Modern Spiritualism, Vol. I. 
p. 179; Mrs, Henry Sidgwick in the Encyclopedia Britannica, article ‘‘ Spiritual- 
ism,” and Alfred Russell Wallace, F.R.S. in Chambers’ Encyclopedia, article 
“ Spiritualism.” 

2 There is some discrepancy in different books regarding the ages of the 
children. I follow the statement of their mother, Mrs. Fox, as cited by 
H. Spicer, Sights and Sounds, London, 1853, pp. 57—58. With this, Mr. Pod- 
more’s account also agrees. 
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notably Leah, a much older sister of the Fox children, who 
was married to a man named Fish, It was she, we are told, 
who first discovered that there was money in the business, but 
though numbers of other persons took up the pursuit, the 
two younger Fox sisters remained for a long time by far the 
most successful of the experimenters in this line, and very 
soon all sorts of other phenomena manifested themselves in 
their presence in addition to the rappings. Writing in 1854, 
by which time Spiritualism as a cult had become familiar 
in every part of the United States, and was rapidly spreading 
over Europe, Mr. Capron remarks: 


During the six years that have elapsed since the commencement 
of the manifestations at Hydesville, there have been few more 
singular, and no more convincing proofs of the agency, of spirits 
than were given to the family of Mr. Fox. Almost every variety, 
of the phenomena that have startled the world since that time 
was known to them long before the public were made aware of 
the existence of such strange occurrences. They have had all 
the variety of sounds, speaking in an audible voice, moving of 
furniture, touching and writing by the spirits. Blocks of wood 
were thrown into the windows when they were open, with im- 
portant directions written upon them. Information was given to 
the family which was of essential benefit, by writing on the floor 
of a room where it was known that no living visible person had 
been.? 


The rapidity with which the craze spread almost passes 
belief. Judge Edmonds, a man of unimpeachable integrity, 
who had occupied the highest judicial position in the United 
States, became an early convert. He himself had spiritual 
visions, in which he saw spirit forms as clearly as the objects 
he beheld with his bodily eyes ; endless communications were 
made to him in automatic script which purported to eman- 
ate from Francis Bacon, Swedenborg, Benjamin Franklin, 
and other celebrities of the past; his daughter developed 
mediumistic powers, and in her trances is said to have spoken 
in half a dozen different languages which she had never 
learned. Now Judge Edmonds, after travelling in every part 
of the States to lecture to his fellow Spiritualists, seriously 
computed that already in 1854 the followers of the move- 
ment in America numbered as many as 3,000,000. Two 
years earlier, Mr. H. Spicer, an Englishman, after a visit to 
the States, had brought back word that there were 30,000 


1 Capron, Modern Spiritualism, its facts and fanaticisms (1855), p. 55. 
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mediums there, asserting in particular that there were 300 
“magnetic circles,” #.e., reunions of Spiritualists, in the one 
city of Philadelphia. While we cannot fail to regard these 
estimates as preposterously exaggerated,! they undoubtedly 
bear witness to a development which was felt to be quite 
phenomenal. So far as I have been able to discover, the 
fact that this prodigious excitement was subsequent to, and 
set in motion by, the experiences of the Fox sisters at Hydes- 
ville, is questioned by no one, though they themselves were 
gravely suspected of fraud by the more sceptical. 

Upon the findings of the committee of doctors in Buffalo, 
who inquired into the rapping phenomena of the Fox family 
as early as February, 1851, I do not propose to dwell. They 
came to the very definite conclusion that the girls produced 
the noises themselves by cracking their knee-joints, but they 
did not exclude the possibility of other articulations, for 
example, those of the toes or the ankles, being used in the 
same way. The report may be read in Podmore,? and as a 
carefully reasoned argument it is certainly very damaging 
to the credit of the parties suspected. A few weeks later a 
certain Mrs. Culver, a connection of the Fox family, volun- 
teered a statement, published in the Wew York Herald, in 
which she declared that Katie Fox had accepted her proffered 
assistance and shown her how to produce the raps by crack- 
ing her toes. Mrs. Culver averred that she had acquired some 
dexterity in the business, but was too old to rival the per- 
formances of those who had learned it in early youth. A 
considerable discussion followed in the newspapers, the Spiri- 
tualists replying with vigour, but it is at any rate clear that 
an attitude of credulity was by no means universally preva- 
lent. More than a year before the investigation of the Buffalo 
doctors (¢.e., in February, 1850), an English traveller who 
visited the Fox girls at Rochester, wrote to Mr. Epes Sargent: 


My opinion of the rappings is that they are human, very human, 
sinfully human, made to get money by. If really there is a ghost 
in the matter, then quite certainly he is very. fickle, something of 
a liar, very clumsy, very trifling, and altogether wanting in good 
taste. It would indeed be painful to me, exceedingly, if I thought 
that any man on this earth, on dying, had ever turned into such 


1 These figures were challenged by other Spiritualists but Judge Edmonds 
defended them warmly. In 1866 he held that there were 5,000,000 believers in 
the United States, é.¢., one sixth of the total population. See Zhe Spiritual 
Magazine, 1867, p. 328 and cf. p. 159. 

2 Modern Spiritualism, 1. p. 184. 
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a paltry, contemptible ghost. . . . My experience will be use- 
ful to me in regard to superstition as a disease of the human 
mind. I have learned something from the errand I have been 
on. But to me the knockings themselves are not nearly so 
wonderful as the echoes they make in the city of New York. 


The curious thing is that the writer of this letter (a Mr. 
W. M., only initials are given), became at a later date a con- 
vinced believer in Spiritualism. Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain that the movement was not decisively checked or re- 
tarded by the criticism of which the Fox sisters were the 
object. Though, as we shall see later, Margaretta (after- 
wards Mrs. Kane), gave no séances from about 1856 to 1867, 
her sister Katie (Mrs. Jencken) was always engrossed in her 
mediumship, and it may be said roughly that for thirty years 
or more the two were looked upon as among the most highly- 
gifted of the mediumistic fraternity. But in October, 1888, 
when the sisters were already something more than middle- 
aged, an astounding event happened. For several weeks 
rumours had been rife that an exposure of the frauds of 
Spiritualism was imminent. Mrs. Margaretta Fox Kane, 
arriving in New York from Europe, manifested to an inter- 
viewer her intention of showing up the whole business. She 
had had, it would seem, a bitter quarrel with her elder sister, 
Mrs. Leah Underhill (formerly Fish), who not very long be- 
fore had published a book, 7he Missing Link in ‘Modern 
Spiritualism (New York, 1885). This purported to tell the 
history of those early manifestations at Hydesville and 
Rochester in which the three sisters had been concerned, but 
I do not know whether this was the cause of the quarrel. 
In any case, the interview with Mrs. Kane, reported in the 
Wew York Herald for September 24, 1888, included the 
following details: 


“Since you now despise Spiritualism, how was it you were 
engaged in it so long?” I asked. 

“ Another sister of mine,” and she coupled the name with an 
injurious adjective, ‘made me take up with it. She’s my damn- 
able enemy.? I hate her. My God! I'd poison her! No I 
wouldn't, but I'll lash her with my tongue, She was twenty- 


1 Epes Sergent, Planchette or the Despair of Science, Boston, 1869, p. 34. 

2 It is only fair to note that Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten in The Unseen 
Universe (Sept. 1892, p. 302), while writing sympathetically about the sisters 
Margaretta and Katie describes Mrs. Leah Underhill as ‘tone of the most 
generous and noble of women.” Mrs, Britten had known them all intimately, 
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three years old the day I was born, I was an aunt seven years 
before I was born, Ha! Hal” 


As the language itself shows, Mrs. Kane was in a very ex- 
cited state, and declared tragically that she would have 
thrown herself overboard on the journey, if she had not been 
prevented by the Captain and the doctor. Then she resumed: 


“Yes, I am going to expose Spiritualism from its very founda- 
tions, I have had the idea in my head for many a year, but I have 
never come to a determination before. . . I loath the thing I 
have been. As I used to say to those who wanted me to give 
a séance: ‘You are driving me to hell.’ Then the next day L 
would drown my remorse in wine. I was too honest to remain a 
medium. That’s why I gave up my exhibitions. 

When Spiritualism first began, Kate and I were little children, 
and this old woman, my other sister, made us her tools. Mother 
was a silly woman. She wasa fanatic. I call her that because 
she was honest. She believed in these things. Spiritualism 
started from just nothing. . . . Our sister used us in her ex- 
hibitions and we made money for her. 

Dr. Kane found me when I was leading this life.” The 
woman's voice trembled just here and she nearly broke down. 
“I was only thirteen when he took me out of it and placed me 
at school. I was educated in Philadelphia. When I was sixteen 
years old, he returned from the Arctic and we were married.” 


The interview ended by a demonstration of how the rap- 
pings could be produced by cracking the toes. On October 
gth, the youngest sister, Katie (Mrs. Jencken), also a widow, 
arrived from Europe. She likewise accorded an interview 
to the representative of the Vew York Herald and expressed 
her intention of taking part in the exposure projected by Mrs. 
Kane: 


“T regard Spiritualism [she said] as one of the very greatest 
curses that the world has ever known. . . . The worst of them 
all (the Spiritualists) is my eldest sister Leah, the wife of Daniel 
Underhill. I think she was the one who caused my arrest last 
spring and the bringing of the preposterous charge that I was 
cruel to my children and neglectful of them. I don't know why 
it is, she has always been jealous of Maggie and me; I suppose 
because we could do things in Spiritualism that she couldn't.” 


On October 2!Ist a great meeting took place at New York 
in the large hall known as the Academy of Music. A certain 
Dr. Richmond, skilful in sleight of hand, imitated success- 
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fully the slate-writing and thought-reading phenomena of the 
séance room. Then Mrs. Margaretta Fox Kane stood up and, 
in her sister’s presence, read a short speech, the most striking 
utterances of which run as follows: 


That I have been chiefly instrumental in perpetrating the fraud 
of Spiritualism upon a too confiding public, most of you doubtless 
know. 

The greatest sorrow in my life has been that this is true, and 
though it has come late in my day, I am now prepared to tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help me 
ie ae 

I am here to-night as one of the founders of Spiritualism to 
denounce it as an absolute falsehood from beginning to end, 
as the flimsiest of superstitions, the most wicked blasphemy known 
to the world. 


I have verified these facts by looking up the account given 
of the meeting in the Wew York Herald and the New York 
Daily Tribune for the next day, October 22nd. The Vew 
York Herald begins its article as follows: 


By throwing life and enthusiasm, into her big toe (Mrs, Margaret 
Fox Kane produced loud spirit-rappings in the Academy of Music 
last night and dealt a death-blow to Spiritualism, that huge and 
world-wide fraud which she and her sister Kate Fox founded in 
'1848. Both sisters were present and both denounced Spirit- 
ualism as a monstrous imposition and a cheat. 

The great building was crowded and the wildest excitement 
prevailed at times. Hundreds of Spiritualists had come to see 
the originators of their faith destroy it at one stroke. They were 
greatly agitated at times and hissed fiercely, Take it all in 
all, it was a most remarkable and dramatic spectacle. 


A practical demonstration of the rappings followed Mrs. 
Kane’s speech. The same reporter thus describes the scene: 


There was a dead silence, Everybody in the great audience 
knew that they were looking upon the woman who is principally 
responsible for Spiritualism, its foundress, high-priestess and 
demonstrator. She stood upon a little pine-table with nothing 
on her feet but stockings. As she remained motionless loud, 
distinct rappings were heard, now in the flies, now behind the 
scenes, now in the gallery.? 


1 R. B. Davenport, The Deathblow to Spiritualism, N.Y., 1888, p. 76. 
* The reporter of the New York Daily Tribune does not appear to have been 
quite so favourably impressed by Mrs. Kane’s share in the performance, He 
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Upon these rappings spiritualism sprang into life, and here 
was the same toe rapping it out of existence. Mrs. Kane became 
excited. She clapped her hands, danced about and cried: 

“It’s a fraud! Spiritualism is a fraud from beginning to 
end! It’s allatrick. There's no truth in it!” 

A whirlwind of applause followed. 


Rather more than a year later, at the house of Henry J. 
Newton, a prominent Spiritualist in New York, Mrs. Mar- 
garetta Fox Kane, in the presence of a reporter and wit- 
nesses, made a formal recantation of her previous confession : 


“Would to God,” she said, in a voice which trembled with 
intense excitement, “that I could undo the injustice I did the 
cause of Spiritualism when, under the strong psychological in- 
fluence of persons inimical to it, [ gave expression to utterances 
that had no foundation in fact. 3 


At a further stage in the interview we have the following 
dialogue: 


“Was there any truth in the charges you made against 
Spiritualism? 

Those charges were false in every particular. [I have no 
hesitation in saying that. 

Won't you name any of those who were instrumental in causing 
you to make such sweeping charges against the methods of “ your 
people ’’? 

I do not wish to just now. But I will mention that persons high 
in the Catholic Church did their best to have me enter a convent.! 

Was the offer made you by anyone in this country? 

No; in London. I had a letter from Cardinal Manning advis- 
ing me to abandon this “ wicked work of the devil.” ? 


It is worthy of notice that Mrs. Jencken, in a letter to 
Light, had already in some sort repudiated her share in the 
“exposure ’’ at the Academy of Music. She died of drink 
in June, 1892, and Mrs. Kane, the last survivor of the Fox 


describes her as ‘‘ highly excited” and says that she ‘delivered her written 
address in a fragmentary and mirth-provoking style.” Of the rapping demon- 
Stration he tells us: ‘‘she had slipped off a shoe to facilitate this scientific 
investigation and putting her stockinged foot on the board the audience heard a 
series of raps, ‘ rat-tat-tat-tat-tat,’ increasing in sound from faint to loud and 
apparently travelling up the wall and along the roof of the Academy.” 

1 Probably some such institution for inebriates as St. Veronica’s Retreat, 
then existing at Chiswick. 

2 This account, with facsimile of signatures of Mrs. Kane and witnesses, 
appears in The Medium and Daybreak, Dec. 27, 1889, copied from The Celestial 
City, a New York Spiritualist journal, Cf. Light, Dec, 20, 1889, p. 614. 
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sisters, followed her, in March, 1893. Her end was pitiable 
and tragic. Witness the following: 


The tenement house of No. 456, West 57th Street, New York, 
is deserted now, except one room, from cellar to roof. The 
room is occupied by a woman nearly 60 years of age, an object 
of charity, a mental and physical wreck, whose appetite is only, 
for intoxicating liquors. The face, though marked by age and 
dissipation, shows unmistakably that the woman was, once 
beautiful. 

This wreck of womankind has been a guest in palaces and 
courts, The powers of mind, now almost imbecile, were the 
wonder and study of scientific men in America, Europe and 
Australia, Her name was eulogised, sung and ridiculed in a 
dozen languages. The lips that utter little else now than pro- 
fanity once promulgated the doctrine of a new religion which 
still numbers its tens of thousands of enthusiastic believers.* 


Postponing, for the moment, further comment on this in- 
finitely sad history, the question naturally suggests itself: 
Which are we to believe of the two apparently contradictory 
statements recorded above? Is trust to be placed in the con- 
fession of fraud, or in the retractation of that confession a 
twelvemonth afterwards? Though it may seem a paradoxi- 
cal conclusion, my own inclination is to answer: “In both.” 

There is the strongest reason to believe that Mrs. Kane 
told the truth when she averred that the whole of Spiritual- 
ism, as she knew it, was contaminated by imposture. But 
she also told the truth when she admitted that she had lied 
in ascribing to trickery all the phenomena that occurred. 
Spiritualism was not all fraud. Genuine manifestations often 
took place under favourable conditions, but they could not 
always be evoked at will, and when the spirits were recal- 
citrant, recourse was had to fraud to supply what was needed. 

That there was some element of trickery in the séances 
of the Fox sisters seems to be established beyond doubt. The 
fact that Mrs. Kane, when over fifty years of age, should 
still possess the power of producing a storm of raps by crack- 
ing her toe joints points to long practice, and however much 
we may discount the confession of a confirmed inebriate, in- 
fluenced by vindictive motives, the report of the Buffalo doc- 
tors, the story told by Mrs. Culver and the findings of the 
later Seybert Commission, all tell in the same direction. But 


* Washington Daily Star, March 7, 1893, quoted in The Medium and Daybreak, 
April 7, 1893, p. 212. 
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there is more than this. The one redeeming feature in the 
career of Margaretta Fox, a deeply pathetic incident in it- 
self, is the story of her relations with Dr. Elisha Kane, the 
Arctic explorer. By the testimony of all who knew him, 
Kane was a wonderfully fine character, clean-living, enthusi- 
astic, courageous to a fault, honourable and most tender- 
hearted. He first saw Margaretta when he was one day led 
by curiosity to attend one of the séances given by the Fox 
sisters, and her beauty and childlike simplicity seem to have 
made a strong appeal to him. He sought her acquaintance, 
and for a while succeeded in withdrawing her from her con- 
taminating surroundings and paid for her education in Phila- 
delphia. His own family, who belonged to a rather exclusive 
New York set, were much opposed to this attachment, but 
eventually a secret marriage took place. Very shortly after- 
wards, in 1857, Kane fell ill, was sent to Havana for a cure, 
and died there without seeing his wife again. In due course 
a rather elaborate biography of Dr. Kane was published, 
which, while celebrating his achievements as a man and an 
explorer, completely ignored the whole of his relations with 
Margaretta Fox. In self defence she, deeply hurt, sanctioned 
the issue of a volume entitled 7he Love-Life of Dr. Kane, 
which was compiled almost entirely from the letters he had 
addressed to her. At this time she had become a Catholic, 
and had given up Spiritualism. Hence no attempt was made 
to disguise the earnestness with which he had constantly 
pleaded with her to have nothing more to do with the séances. 
Passages such as the following occur repeatedly: 


Oh, Maggie are you never tired of this weary, weary sameness 
of continual deceit? Are you doomed thus to spend your days, 
doomed never to rise to better things? 


Or again: 


Don't rap for Mrs. Pierce [Mrs. Pierce was the wife of the 
then President of the United States]. . Remember your promise 
tome. . .. Begin again, dearest Maggie, and keep your word. 
No rapping for Mrs. Pierce, or ever more for any one. I, dear 
Meg, am your best, your truest, your only friend. 


Or once more: 


Do avoid “ spirits.” I cannot bear to think of you as engaged 
in a course of wickedness and deception. Maggie you have no 
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friend but me whose interest in you is disconnected from this 
cursed rapping. Pardon my saying so; but is it not deceit even 
to listen when others are deceived?! 


The references to the subject, always in the same tone, 
contained in Dr. Kane’s letters, are far too numerous to quote. 
He even touched upon it in the verses he occasionally wrote 
to his beloved over the half-playful signature of “ Preacher.” 
Here is one brief extract:: 


Then the maiden sat and wept, 
Her hand upon her brow; 
So long this secret have I kept, 
I can't forswear it now. 
It festers in my bosom, 
It cankers in my heart, 
Thrice cursed is the slave fast chained 
To a deceitful art.2 


Taking the whole body of letters and documents printed 
in The Love-Life of Dr. Kane, it seems to me impossible 
to believe that he would have written as frankly as he did 
except on the supposition that his fiancée had confessed to 
him the deceptions involved in the life she was leading. At 
what date the habits of intemperance, which in the end so 
fatally overshadowed the closing years of both sisters, first 
began to manifest themselves I am unable to say. It is only 
fair to point out that their father was apparently a victim 
to the same terrible curse, but the surroundings of the séance 
room must surely have had the worst effect on character, and 
it was no doubt because Dr. Kane saw Margaretta’s need of 
some clear rule of life and strong religious influence that he, 
though a Protestant himself, encouraged her to join the Catho- 
lic Church. The fact is chronicled by the work just quoted 
in a passage which betrays quaintly enough the writer’s un- 
familiarity with the ceremonial of baptism: 


In August 1858 she became a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Dr. Kane had often advised her to join this Church, and 
many times had accompanied her to Vespers at St. Anne’s in 
Eighth Street, New York. The ceremony of her baptism at St. 
Peter’s Church in Barclay Street, New York, was new in this 
country, and was attended by a large assemblage. The lady, 


1 The Love-Life of Dr. Kane, New York, 1866, pp. 105, 114, 201. 
2 Love-Life, p. 40. 
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was attired in white and was accompanied by her sponsors, her 
father and mother, and her youngest sister. The priest made 
the sign of the cross upon the candidate's forehead, ears, eyes, 
nose and mouth, breast and shoulders, repeating appropriate 
words in Latin. She was anointed with the holy oils and intro- 
duced into the Church by receiving the stole, a long white veil 
reaching to the ground, and a burning light, emblematic of the 
faith. The occasion was the feast of the Assumption, and the 
church and altar were decorated, the statue of the Virgin being 
covered with flowers. 


In one of the New York papers which mentioned this cere- 
mony the following description is given of the new convert :! 


She is a very interesting and lovely young lady and is very, 
young. She has large dark Madonna eyes, a sweet expressive 
mouth, a petite and delicately moulded form, and a regal carriage 
of the head with an aristocratic air quite uncommon, 


Mrs. Kane's break with Spiritualism seems to have lasted for 
nearly ten years, but then, alas! she completely succumbed 
either to the solicitations addressed to her, or to the pinch of 
what was at least relative poverty. In the Spiritual Magazine 
for July, 1867, we find it recorded that Margaretta Fox, who 
“embraced the Roman Catholic faith, and from religious 
motives, as it was thought, renounced Spiritualism,” had again 
been associated with these manifestations. As the journal in 
question states, “after her medium powers have been held in 
abeyance for so many years, she has again been pressed by the 
spirits into their service at the very town of Rochester where 
she was first developed, and is now once again before the 
world as Mrs. Margaretta Fox Kane, with undiminished 
powers, as a spirit-medium.” From this date, although, in the 
service of Mr. Henry Seybert, the Spiritualist, she was pro- 
vided with an ample salary, she seems to have sunk steadily, 
downwards until the climax was reached which has already 
been described. Some of her fellow Spiritualists drew harsh 
lessons from her sad history. For example, Mr. James 
Burns, the editor of 7ze Medium, wrote as follows after her 
death was announced:: 


Mrs. Kane, it has been made to appear, had intercourse with 
the Romanists, who prevailed on her to state that her mediumship 
was false and that Spiritualism had been her ruin. . . . 

Here we have a wonderful two-fold spiritual spectacle; we 

1 Lowe-Life of Dr. Kane, p. 284. 
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have a woman giving spiritual manifestations to others, while 
within herself she is spiritually lost and misdirected, All moral 
sense, and control of mind and desire were gone. . . . 

But when the medium makes a trade of it and puffs the thing 
up as a commodity for sale, then farewell to all that might elevate 
or instruct in the subject. . . . Under such circumstances, and 
with drunkenness, sensuality and moral abasement of all kinds 
added, is it any wonder that this kind of thing has covered 
the cause with scandals and left a heap of festering corpses. 
along the course of these forty-five years?! 


I have said that, while fully admitting the part played by 
trickery in the exhibitions of the Fox sisters, I also believe 
in the authenticity of a good deal of the rapping pheno- 
mena. In arriving at this conclusion no argument impresses 
me more than the marvellously rapid spread of the movement. 
Of the many hundreds, not to say thousands, of mediums who 
within three or four years were developed in the United 
States, it is inconceivable to me that all were rapping with 
their toes or adopting some similarly fraudulent device. If 
that were all the mystery, there would at least have been a 
fair proportion of them who, having found out that they could 
perform the silly trick, would have tired of it, and would 
have found it easier to earn money by exposing the pro- 
cedure than by seeking out dupes who believed in it. A 
craze like this requires some foundation in fact, some real 
mystery to set people speculating and to keep them inter- 
ested. Anyone who can believe that the whole movement, 
involving, to say the very least, tens of thousands of people, 
some of them men of high intellectual eminence, was based 
on nothing better than a mere children’s prank, seems to me 
to show a lack of practical judgment and common sense. 
Supposing, as Faraday claimed to have proved, that table- 
turning may be accounted for by unconscious muscular action, 
it is easy to understand that many who practised such ex- 
periments must have believed in good faith that the tables 
were turned by the spirits. The mediums, or those who 
thought they were mediums, may themselves have been de- 
luded. But with rappings which were due to trickery, such 
self-deception was impossible. People who rapped with their 
toes or their knee-joints must have known that they did it. 
No circle which assembled could have obtained any raps at 


? James Burns in The Medium and Daybreak, April 28, 1893, p. 258. 
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all except in the presence of some fraudulent person who 
had acquired by long practice the rather difficult art of pro- 
ducing them. Under these conditions I cannot account for 
the fascination of the craze, its rapid extension and relative 
permanence. 

Moreover, apart from more general considerations, one has 
the evidence of the facts. Persons known to me, sitting as 
novices to experiment out of mere curiosity, without a 
medium, have obtained raps at their very first trial. In Dr. 
iW. Crawford’s séances with Miss Kathleen Goligher, an un- 
paid medium, conducted under the strictest test conditions, 
knocks of every, description are heard and serve as means 
of communication. Sir William Barrett, F.R.S., who 
assisted at some of these sittings, describes how, when a loud 
knock was given and a request was made for something sfill 
louder, “‘ there came a tremendous bang which shook the room 
and resembled the blow of a sledge-hammer on an anvil.’ 
This could hardly have been due to the cracking of Miss 
Goligher’s joints, then a girl of seventeen. The late Lord 
Rayleigh, F.R.S., in his presidential address last year, told 
the S.P.R. how Mrs. Jencken (Katie Fox), when staying in 
his own house in 1874, though remaining motionless and in a 
good light, produced from the door “loud thumps such as 
one would hardly like to make with one’s knee.”: (The 
amount of first-rate scientific evidence for phenomena of this 
kind seems to me quite overwhelming, and if these things can 
happen now, there is no intrinsic reason why the Fox girls 
should not, at least occasionally, have been similarly fav- 
oured in the early days at Hydesville and Rochester. 

But however the case may be regarding the reality of the 
rappings from which modern Spiritualism sprang into being, 
the moral degradation of Margaretta and Katie Fox stands 
revealed for all time. If the confession of 1888 is worthy 
of credit, the whole edifice of Spiritualism has been reared 
upon systematic imposture. If, on the other hand, we are 
rather to trust their subsequent retractation, they have thereby 
convicted themselves of the basest ingratitude to their Spiri- 
tualist benefactors and of a blasphemously solemn appeal to 
God to witness to a lie. 


' Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. XXX, p. 335, 1919. 
Mr. Whately Smith, who was present on other occasions, similarly speaks of 
‘* sledge-hammer blows which shook the whole floor.” Ibid, p. 314. 

2 Ibid., p. 280. 
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‘None the less, the two pioneers of the New Revelation 
are still held in honour by many believers. A. Duguid, the 
author of Ha/ed, on the very morrow of their apostasy, identi- 
fied them with the “two witnesses" of Apoc. xi. 3-12. They 
had, he said, to be subjected to ignominy and shame, and 
he quotes:: “ their dead bodies shall be in the streets of the 
great city which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt”; 
but ultimately they shall be resurrected and placed in hon- 
our, “and they went up to heaven in the cloud, and their 
enemies beheld them.’ Similarly Mrs. Emma Hardinge Brit- 
ten, writing in 1892, declares that “the 31st day of March 
(the day when the rappings at Hydesville were answered), 
now held sacred as the most memorable of anniversaries by 
the Spiritualists of America, saw the first spirit circle on earth 
gathered together round the bed of the children.’2 


This is but a very imperfect sketch of the career of the 
Fox sisters. I might have said much about the well-attested 
manifestations witnessed at their séances in early days, and 
I might have dwelt upon the ample provision made for them 
by patrons like Horace H. Day, Henry Seybert, and Charles 
F. Livermore.’ If only they had been able to exercise self- 
control, they would never have been in any danger of poverty. 
But while we make the fullest possible allowance for the 
pitiable effects of heredity in the matter of intemperance, 
the impression left upon us is intensely sad and even sinister. 
It surely needs a curious obliquity of vision to see anything 
divine in a revelation ushered into the world under such 
auspices. 

HERBERT THURSTON, 


1 A, Duguid in The Medium and Daybreak, Jan. 18, 1889, p. 38. 

2 The Unseen Universe, Sept. 1892, p. 301. 

8 See for example The Spiritual Magazine, 1871, pp. 525—526, and Emma 
Hardinge Britten’s Autobiography, p. 39. 











FATHER JOHN STRASSMAIER, §,]., 
ASSYRIOLOGIST 


N the highlands east of the Danube, which divide 

Bavaria from Bohemia, and are called the Bavarian 

Forest, lies the little village of Hagenberg, in which 
John Nepomucene Strassmaier was born, on May 15, 1846. 
His parents were simple Bavarian country folk, his father, 
John Evangelist, his mother, Theresa Pichler, of the neigh- 
bouring village of Hunderdorf (though the baptismal certifi- 
cate gives her name as Pirkl). The baptism was performed 
ritu catholico by the Co-operator (#.e., vicar), J. B. Ott. Of 
the parents I have but little to add. Two old papers among 
the padre’s correspondence show that his mother was dead 
by February, 1869; some question had then arisen over the 
division of her estate, and John withdraws his claim to any 
part of it. ‘Whether the father was alive is not stated, but the 
other paper shows that he had given up his home in Hagen- 
berg before December, 1865, and had moved towards the 
Danube into Lower Bogen. After this I find no more about 
them, though some papers are preserved which show their 
son’s continued interest in his old school, in its founder and 
its jubilee. 

Little John Nepomucene began his schooling at the age 
of six in the day-school of his mother’s village of Hunder- 
dorf, where he continued till he was ten. When he left, 
September 28, 1857, to go to the Latin school at Metten, 
he brought with him a highly satisfactory school certificate. 
“Very good” in half his subjects, he was “excellent” in 
the other half, and amongst these was “ Writing,” or “ Fair 
(schén) writing” as the Germans say. There was in this a 
prognostic of the chief success of his after life. 

The public school at Metten was a petit séminaire for the 
diocese of Ratisbon, though there was no obligation on the 
boys to adopt a clerical career. It had been founded not 
long before, in 1843, by a Benedictine monk, Dom Utto, in 
the precincts of their monastery, and he had been its Director 
till he himself became Abbot in 1856, always, however, re- 
maining deeply interested in the school and the boys. Father 
Strassmaier kept the funeral sermon, preached in 1884, over 
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this excellent monk, under whose fostering care he had lived 
so long. 

At Metten the boy’s course was again entirely satisfactory. 
He began with four years in the Latin school, where he was 
also taught Greek, French, etc. He started 32nd out of 72, 
but rose steadily, until after four years in the gymnasium 
course, he finished sometimes fourth, sometimes second, in 
the class. In his last year he had to stand, August 7, 1865, 
for his ‘‘ Absolutorialpriifung,” in which he obtained “ Note 
I1., with the predicate, sehr gut."" A week before he had been 
to Schwarzeuh for Confirmation. After this he went to the 
grand séminaire at Regensburg (Ratisbon), and in October 
and November he received Minor Orders. His vocation was 
evidently shaping for the secular clergy. 

But before the end of the first term a change takes place. 
He had discovered a vocation to the Society of Jesus; though 
by what steps this developed in his mind does not now appear. 
The Seminary authorities gave him an Exeat (November 23, 
1865), which was again an encomium. His conduct has been 
most praiseworthy ; there are no impediments to clerical life ;, 
he will always be welcome back. A few days later he had 
passed westwards to Gorheim in Hohenzollern, where a Jesuit 
novitiate then existed, and on November 26th he entered 
the Society of Jesus. 

Of his novitiate, I have again no records, beyond a book 
of devotions written out entirely in his faultless handwriting. 
Having completed his preliminary training, he was sent on 
to Friedrichsburg, near Miinster, and in its venerable Dom 
he received the subdiaconate from Dr. Bossman, the bishop 
auxiliary, on November 30, 1867. 

Next year, having revised his humanities, he went on to 
“philosophy,” and left the Westphalian plains for the beauti- 
ful scenery of Maria Laach by the Rhine. The college was 
in an ancient but then disused Benedictine Monastery, the 
oldest parts of which date back to the twelfth century. Since 
Strassmaier’s time the buildings have been sold again to the 
Benedictines, its original founders; but then the Prussian 
Government still held the church, and the Jesuits had but 
recently purchased the surrounding buildings. In this truly 
delightful spot Strassmaier was to spend three happy years, 
but they were destined to be interrupted by a burst of activity, 
the most energetic he would ever experience. In July, 1870, 
began the Franco-Prussian War, and in a couple of months 
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Strassmaier with some 200 of his confréres had volunteered 
for the non-combatant services, and the class-rooms at Maria 
Laach stood empty. 

His appointment to a field hospital, bears date October 
24th, from Deutz, and he was then perhaps already in the 
neighbourhood of Metz, which having surrendered, he was 
soon moved towards Paris, and settled at Vaudoulaire, 
Etampes, in November, and he was also at Brunehaut. Here, 
to use the language of the testimonials afterwards signed by 
the doctors, he displayed ‘‘a really remarkable love, devo- 
tion and fidelity to the sick,” and again, “his zeal and in- 
dustry wrought the happiest results for his patients, and in 
their name, and as the representative of the hospital, I (Dr. 
Sicharm) tender him the fullest acknowledgment and our 
best thanks.” 

I can remember him recounting, in later years, the great 
hardships they underwent from the severity of the winter, 
and also the unpleasant experience of having his unit trans- 
formed into an isolation hospital. Patients suffering from 
gangrened wounds were sent him early in February, but they 
must soon have turned the corner, for after a fortnight, the 
hospital staffs were being withdrawn, and on the 17th he 
received a free pass home. Finally, in May, 1872, he re- 
ceived a medal and certificate for ‘Fidelity to Duty” in 
ambulance work. On July 29th following he received the 
diaconate in the ancient church of Maria Laach. 

For the German Jesuits the peace of Frankfort did not 
inaugurate a period of repose. Bismarck almost immedi- 
ately commenced his Kulturkampf, and, the Jesuits having 
been deprived of the protection of the laws, and forbidden 
corporate existence, their colleges at once went into volun- 
tary exile. Maria Laach was abandoned, and the students 
were gradually transferred to Ditton Hall in Lancashire. 

Strassmaier did not come over with the first emigrants, 
but went to Alost, in Belgium, for the year 1872—1873, and 
then on to Ditton Hall for his theological course, which 
passed uneventfully. In September, 1876, he came to the 
English Jesuit theologate at St. Beuno’s, and was ordained 
priest there on September 24th. His “tertianship”* was 
passed at Portico, not far from Ditton, 1877—1878, and 
therewith his Jesuit training was over, and he came per- 
manently to London to study cuneiform inscriptions. 

Already before this he had passed several long vacations 
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at the British Museum, and had made very great progress in 
several Eastern languages. Even as a boy at school, so he 
once told me, he had started Hebrew, and got through its 
first difficulties. His copy-books, which however are un- 
dated, showed that he had also commenced Chinese, Egyp- 
tian, as well'as Persian and Arabic, at early dates,‘ his beauti- 
ful penmanship revelling in their difficult letters and signs. 

Now that we have accompanied Father Strassmaier to the 
opening of a career, in which he was destined to achieve no 
little literary success, a word of introduction will be in place, 
lest anyone find a difficulty, in the quality of the praise he 
will hear bestowed. To some it may seem at first sight fanci- 
ful or far-fetched, to compliment a man (as we shall hear 
Strassmaier complimented) on being a good copyist, or to 
speak highly of transcribing, as the chief achievement of 
life. Did not we learn to copy in our infancy? To return 
to it in later life hardly sounds like a remarkable exploit. 

But keeping for the moment to the study of antiquity, 
we find that the skilled copyist is always a person of real 
influence. Even in regard to the best known periods of our 
own English history, until the eighteenth century, the real 
records are perhaps entirely contained in a script, which 
only a highly-trained man can read or copy, and of which 
only a small part, perhaps only a very, very small part is 
as yet copied in a’modern hand, and made accessible to 
students in general. 

The copyist in such cases has a wide and honourable scope ; 
and how much more considerable still the 7éle of the skilled 
transcriber of cuneiform? When Father, or as he was 
more generally called, Doctor Strassmaier began, the clue 
to its literature had only been before the public some twenty 
years. Thousands of inscriptions, letters, laws, awaited 
transformation into a form less prohibitive and intractable 
to the western eye and mind, than the ever-varying criss- 
crosses of wedges and arrowheads, which to the ordinary 
European seemed utterly unlike words and phrases. Much 
has been done since then to elucidate and make intelligible 
the mass of available material; but fresh inscriptions are 
always being found, and the end of our investigations seems 
as far off as ever. A wealth of primitive learning far greater 
(so far as bulk is concerned) than that of the early Hebrews, 
still lies buried and unread in the Babylonian bricks. The 
labours of several, of a whole school of transcribers, is a 
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first condition for bringing that vitally important learning 
back to life. 

Another difficulty of the problem is that cuneiform is in 
part an ideographic language, like Chinese. Certain collo- 
cations of geedges may convey not only certain syllables, but 
also some More complex ideas, and this creates new and ‘much 
varying difficulties, especially when one is handling such intri- 
cate objects as astronomical tables, formulas, and the like. 
It was Father Strassmaier’s task to deal with such things, 
and his success in deciphering them was a genuine title to 
literary repute. 

This premised, I may cite without further preliminary an 
account of Father Strassmaier’s literary work, which has been 
very kindly written for me by Dr. Wallis Budge, the Keeper 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities at the British 
Museum, an old and honoured friend of the Father, his con- 
stant companion in the Students’ Room. 


My first meeting with Dr. Strassmaier took place in the autumn 
of 1875, when I was introduced to him by Dr. Birch, Keeper of 
the Oriental Antiquities at the British Museum. Birch told me 
that Strassmaier was a fine linguist, and that he had a deep 
knowledge of the old Chinese seal character, and of many 
Oriental languages. 

I gathered from Birch that Strassmaier had asked him for 
permission to study the Babylonian and Assyrian cuneiform in- 
scriptions. which were in his charge, with a view of writing a 
history of the Semitic Languages. Renan’s Historie des Langues 
Sémitiqgues was unsatisfactory, because it was conceived on wrong 
lines, and lacked any knowledge of cuneiform. Birch and Sir 
Henry Rawlinson agreed that every facility was to be given to 
Strassmaier. The former gave him a table in his own room at 
which to work, and caused the tablets he needed to be fetched 
for him from the Table-cases whenever he wanted them. 

Strassmaier devoted two or three years to the copying of the 
common Assyrian character as found in the tablets of the Nineveh 
Library, and then he copied a set of ancient Babylonian Con- 
tracts and commercial “ Case tablets,"’ commonly known as the 
Bowler Collection. He published a selection of texts for use, 
and earned the gratitude of many scholars, for the characters with 
which they are written are most complicated and difficult; and 
no one, not even George Smith, had ever before attempted to 
copy them. 

Keeping ever in his mind the History of Semitic languages, 
which he intended to write, Strassmaier began to copy with a 
view to publication all the texts in the British Museum, which 
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were written during the reigns of Nabopolassar, Nebuchednezzar 
II., and Nabonidus. He issued several parts of these texts, but 
those of Nabonidus were incomplete, and some scholars were 
in consequence irate. Strassmaier, however, was not to blame, 
for a large number of tablets had been withheld from him im- 
properly, if not wilfully. 

His next great labour was the Wdrterverzeichniss, a massive 
volume written throughout with his own hand for the litho- 
grapher. It contains many thousand of Assyrian and Babylonian 
words with extracts from the cuneiform texts and references. 
It is a great mine of Assyrian learning, out of which we all have 
dug treasures. The industry, care, patience and learning which 
are displayed in it, can never be sufficiently appreciated. 

We next find Strassmaier engaged in copying the astronomical 
texts and calculations, which are found in the Spartali Collec- 
tions, with a view of testing and explaining the chronology of 
Berosus. Dr.Epping, an astronomer, undertook to work out Strass- 
maier’s copies according to the systems of modern astronomy. 
Unfortunately he applied the wrong formulae, not understanding 
the hexagesimal system used by the Babylonians in their calcu- 
lations, Strassmaier and Epping published a joint work on this 
subject, ‘Astronomisches aus Babylon, which was sharply, criti- 
cized. It was, however, Epping’s formulae, not Strassmaier’s 
readings, which were at fault. 

For twenty years or more Strassmaier was a very, familiar 
figure in the Students’ Room of the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities. He arrived punctually at 10a.m., and sat 
there working all day without lunch, until he was turned out at 
4p.m. His skill in reading tablets was very great, and his copies 
were among the best and most accurate which have ever been 
made, From first to last he must have copied one half of the 
collections which were in the British Museum in his day. He 
never tinkered a copy, when a mistake was made; but tore it up 
and made a new one. No text was too long or too difficult for 
him to copy, so great was his experience and practice. Year by. 
year he heaped up knowledge in his head, and at length he lost 
all wish to transform it, and write it down for the benefit of 
fellow-workers. 

Always ready and most anxious to help any, beginner, the 
amount of time he gave to young foreigners, who were only too 
thankful to be allowed to consult him, was very considerable. He 
would copy texts for them, collate their copies, and construe diffi- 
cult passages, quite regardless of his own work, time or con- 
venience. In this way he left a deep impression of his person- 
ality and love of scholarship on the best work of continental 
Assyriologists. On the other hand the pretender, the charlatan 
and the lazy student were abominations to him, and when any such 
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attempted to exploit his learning, the awakening of the young 
man was prompt, and even rude. As a rule, however, he was 
easy of access, affable and charitable to the faults and mistakes 
of all honest workers, 

All must regret that he did not write the History of the Semitic 
Languages, which he once intended to give to the world, for no 
one was a better authority than he, on those which are written in 
cuneiform; and he shares with George Smith the merit of being 
a fine and accurate copyist of Babylonian inscriptions. I asked 
him once why he did not get on with the book, and he said, ““ How 
can a history of these languages be written, whilst 60,000 
cuneiform tablets remain uncopied and untranslated?” 

Texts and facts were the quest of his life, and they claimed his 
life. Words and opinions, without very solid facts on which to 
rest them, were abhorrent tohim. He rarely gave an opinion, be- 
cause he was afraid lest he had omitted to take into account some 
fact. To me he once applauded the monk of the Scete Desert, 
who said, “I have often regretted that I have spoken, but I 
have never regretted that I have held my peace.” 


After so appreciative and scholarly an account of Father 
Strassmaier’s life work, the concluding phases of his career 
may be touched in with lighter strokes. But first a point 
or two may be noted in the period just passed in review. 

The readers of THE MONTH may be interested in re- 
ferring back to three articles by Father Strassmaier in the 
back numbers. “On the Assyrian and Babylonian Gods” 
in 1879 (June, August and December) ;. “ The Secret Socie- 
ties of China,” March, 1884;. “ Cuneiform Inscriptions lately 
discovered in Upper Egypt,” August, 1892. They will 
also find an excellent popular summary of the “ Assyrian 
Astronomy” of Fathers Epping and Strassmaier, by Father 
Cortie, in April, 1892. 

As to Father Epping, S.J., and his studies, the following 
further details may also be given. He had begun to ail be- 
fore his book was out; the sickness gradually increased, and 
he died August 22, 1894, before the discussion on its strong 
and weak points was finally settled, before he could intro- 
duce the necessary corrections for the faults and defects, 
which the discussions had drawn attention to. Of course it 
was inevitable that faults and deficiencies should have oc- 
curred in working out for the first time a series of mathe- 
matical problems, so remote, so intricate, and starting from 
such novel, such narrow data. 

But since his death his work has been revised, restated, 
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and carried to further conclusions by Father F. X. Kugler, 
in two volumes (11900 and 1910).! Kugler explains in his 
introduction, what portions of Epping’s theories are now ac- 
cepted as demonstrated; and in his calculations he shows 
how the complete Assyrian theory of astronomy may be re- 
built from those foundations. He had, however, to regret 
that the declining health of Father Strassmaier prevented 
him from obtaining from the British Museum those revisions 
of damaged, difficult, or doubtful readings, which had given 
such a charm of novelty and linguistic fidelity to Father 
Epping’s studies. 


Father Strassmaier’s period of active publication lasted 
from 1879 to 1897. His works comprise publications ‘of 
many sorts, from contributions to magazines to collections of 
inscriptions, and his last works were his best of that class, 
‘Babylonische Texte, published at Leipsig in 12 numbers (six 
volumes), between 1887 and 1897. But the later issues 
only appeared at distant intervals; the volume on Darius took 
from 1890 to 1897, and there his publications ceased. The 
first and obvious explanation of this was failing health. To- 
wards the close of that year, 1897, he had to lay aside all 
study, and going to a German nursing home for special treat- 
ment, he underwent a grave operation, which, however, saved 
his life for the time, and indeed give him twenty years more 
of utility. 

But he was no longer his old self. By degrees he now 
adopted, more or less completely, the life of a priest on the 
mission. Though he would still read, advise, correspond, 
and even copy inscriptions occasionally; there were no more 
large plans, or definite literary ambitions, but 4 well attended 
confessional, considerable correspondence with people of all 
classes and occupations, with foreigners and foreign missions 
all over the world. His love for new languages never slack- 
ened. A testament, a catechism, a prayer-book in some out 
of the way Indian dialect was always a pleasure, and he 
revelled in making out the language, its family, grammar and 
linguistic peculiarities. His great accuracy of scholarship 
and acquirements, joined with his unvarying diligence, led 
to his being selected for many posts of trust. He was one 
of the Cardinal Archbishop’s committee for theological cen- 
sorship, he was president of ‘‘ Cases”’ in moral theology, and 


‘I. Die Babylonische Mondvechnung,(Friburg), 1900; II. Babylonische Zeitord- 
nung (Minster) 1910. 
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his opinion was often asked in matters of canon law and 
religious privileges. 

The late war was of course a time of much trial; but he 
maintained an uniform silence on the whole subject, and it 
was hardly possible to get any opinion out of him concerning 
it, even when (as I have once or twice heard) he was too 
urgently pressed to speak. For one thing he, as a Bavarian 
of the old school, held no brief whatever for Prussian rule, 
and hated their methods. My opinion, after several con- 
fidential talks with him, is that the only point he felt keenly 
was the fanaticism of a certain section of our press and poli- 
ticians, as the war went on, which showed itself in the enact- 
ment of harsh measures towards the innocent, to the Eng- 
lish wives, and the children of German residents, who were 
themselves often sure and useful helpers to our state. Though 
he once feared that he would be repatriated, this was in his 
case not insisted upon. He fell indeed under certain re- 
straints, but these left him a wider scope of action than he was 
wont to use, or even wished to exercise. He just lived over 
the final ratification of peace, though he died the next day. 

For the last few years health and strength were steadily 
declining, his working hours grew short and few. He never 
uttered a word of complaint, or asked for the least allevia- 
tion or assistance; his pertinacity in this was remarkable. 
But the doctor and the nurse became indispensable, the old 
malady of twenty years ago re-asserted itself in more malign- 
ant form. Yet something of the old constitutional strength 
remained. He continued to say Mass until a few days be- 
fore the end, and he then received communion daily, in- 
deed, even on the morning on which he calmly breathed his 
last while the prayers of the Church were being said at his 
bedside. Moriatur anima mea morte justorum. 

Father Strassmaier will be long remembered by his friends. 
His figure is an easy one to visualize; short-set and stout, 
with a smiling, round face, and a nose not likely to be for- 
gotten. Honest he was to a fault, and open, laborious and 
careful, an ideal student, and a cheery companion ; not witty, 
but a great lover of good stories. Slow, but very sure; a 
good correspondent and a hearty friend, he was also a man 
without an enemy. Of religious virtue and observance he 
was quite a model, and a favourite confessor with every 
class. His memory is one to cherish; and may he rest in 


peace. 
J. H. POLLEN. 








THINGS TEMPORAL 


DREAM'’D that I should live, and lo! I wake 
To find in midmost life the seal of death 
On all wherein sweet solace I would take; 
I hear his coming feet, I feel his breath. 


And whatso days or years to me remain 
Are surely number’d in a little tale. 

I fell adream a youth and wake again 
To find the firm earth underneath me fail. 


I stand as on a tuft amid the marish, 
Amaz'd I watch, like drifted canavan, 

Lives, cities, states float past me, fall, and perish. 
What boots it now the wafted down to scan? 


The belfried cities perch’d like eyries lonely, 
Whose far-heard bells ensoul bleak Appennine, 
Their story merges in time’s current; only 
The echo’d anthem of their bells is mine. 


Yea, surely it were very sweet to linger 
And watch the colour’d pageant of the past 
From form to form change with the changing singer, 
Would youth and leisure yet one moment last. 


Ah no! I hear these very belfry voices 
Urge me to hasten on the destin’d way. 

“O call’d of God,” they ring, “ your deathless choice is 
To follow upward till the close of day. 


“ Dare not to stay then, hasten, even’s shadow 
Soon, will fall upon the climbing track.” 
This was the voice of tower, tree and meadow, 

Of wind and water, ‘ Hasten, look not back. 


“‘ This is our voice, that thou must leave us, keeping 
Our word, faint echo of the word eterne, 

Haste, struggle onward to the chimes unsleeping. 
Each longing wistful thought to Godward turn. 


“Romance, adventure, strange, remote wild places, 
And lonely ways, wide thronging skies at even 

Use well the beacon lights, the passing graces 
That rouse and call and beckon unto Heaven.” 





H, E, G. ROPE, 











“THE TIMES” AND M. LOISY 


ALFRED LOISY has brought out a new book 
M entitled Zes Mystéres Paiens et le Mystére Chré- 
e tien, It seems to have been written, and even 
completed before the war, but the publication was delayed till 
the war was over, and hence the volume bears the date 1919. 
Since the author broke with the Catholic Church, and has made 
it clear that he has not merely cast off its authority, but has so 
alienated himself from its doctrines and beliefs that his later 
writings belong merely to the category of private judgments, 
they have ceased to be of much interest to Catholic students. 
But, just for this reason, they are highly appreciated by the 
purveyors for the public press, in this country and others, 
and so it has come to pass that the 7imes Literary Supplement 
for December 25th thought that a résumé of his new theory, 
or rather of the newest form of the theory he has defended 
in his recent works, being directed towards undermining all 
Christian belief, would be welcomed as an acceptable form 
of Christmas reading. Accordingly it figures as the principal 
article in that number of the Supplement, and has been sent 
to us for criticism in THE MONTH by some if our subscribers. 
We have our doubts whether an article of that kind is not best 
left alone, for surely it cannot disturb the faith of a single 
genuine Catholic. Still, zealous Catholics are apostolic, and 
as their apostolic endeavours are apt to be harassed by out- 
siders who are more impressed than they themselves are by 
articles of this nature, we may then not inappropriately help 
them occasionally with exposures or criticism of what are held 
up to them as forceful difficulties against their faith. 

The object of this new book is to propound a new theory 
of M. Loisy’s as to the origin and fundamental character of 
the Christian religion. There is one theory of this sort, or 
rather one explanation, which is as old as the hills, having 
come down from the time of the Apostles under the guardian- 
ship of the Catholic Church, an organized body which from 
the first has stood forth as the interpreter of the Sacred Books 
entrusted to its care. No one can say that this Church has 
been remarkable for indolence of thought, for, on the con- 
trary, it has all along been as remarkable for the mental 
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activity of its pastors and investigators as for the fidelity of 
its adherence to the truth handed down by them. And yet 
all through, an increasing satisfaction with the story of its 
origin has been the distinguishing characteristic of the 
members of this Church. But then this Church and its expert 
scholars, as well as its devout adherents, have been agreed as 
to the possibility of miracles, and only solicitous that the 
historical evidence for their occurrence should be sound and 
trustworthy. 

At length, however, the age of rationalism set in, and with 
it the claim that under no circumstances whatever can the 
miraculous be admitted. The result has been that this pre- 
vious unanimity in accepting the history of the Christian re- 
ligion has given place, in circles where rationalism prevails, 
to the never-ceasing multiplication of theories which have 
endeavoured to explain the fact of the Christian religion, 
which is undoubtedly an historical fact, and one of a most 
stubborn character, without having recourse to anything so 
objectionable to the rationalistic mind as a real miracle. The 
names of Reimarus, Paulus, Strauss, Baur, Renan, have only 
to be mentioned to recall to mind some of the best known of 
these theories and the ephemeral character of them all. 
Their invariable fate seems to be to last a little time, during 
which they are first lauded to the skies as fulfilling all the 
conditions of hypotheses on the very verge of absolute de- 
monstration, then as demanding only minor revisions to 
complete their stability, and finally as exploded theories 
urgently requiring to be replaced by others. Such has been 
the fate of the number which a few years ago were at the 
height of fashion, and one sees at once that M. Loisy’s new 
theory is of the same kind as its many predecessors. For the 
moment there is a disposition in some quarters, but some 
quarters only, to believe in it. But presently we may be 
sure it will be on its way to the lumber-room to join the 
others. 

But what is its nature? It is a slow business nowadays 
to get books from abroad, but while we wait for the copy of 
M. Loisy’s text we have ordered, we shall be safe in relying 
on the account given in the 7imes Literary Supplement, which 
deals largely in pure exposition and is obviously correct in 
substance.! According to this account, M. Loisy distinguishes, 


2 Just as we are finishing this article, the copy of M. Loisy’s volume reaches 
us, We find, however, nothing in it which we need to correct in what we have 
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as all rationalists are wont to do, the original Christianity 
of Jesus, and the emendation of this original Christianity, 
which is considered by them to have been the work of St. 
Paul; for Jesus, it is said, had no conception of a form of 
Christianity which would take Gentiles into its fold. 


For him [#.e., M. Loisy] Jesus is a prophet like St. John 
the Baptist who preached Divine judgment and the need of re- 
pentance, but looked forward to a state of blessedness on earth 
for the Jewish people in which he would be invested with supreme 
authority in the Kingdom of God as the Messiah. He went to Jeru- 
salem, aware of the risks He ran, reckoning with death as a 
possibility, but hoping that God would spare Him that supreme 
trial. Yet even if it came, He was confident that God would 
not abandon Him; He would rise from the dead and come to 
reign as Messiah. A generous soul, an enthusiastic dreamer, 
limited in horizon to Israel, the victim of a fantastic illusion; 
He died for the phantom of a Kingdom of God to be realized on 
earth, which never came and which will never come. 


Something, however, did come of the evangelistic move- 
ment associated with the name of this “ enthusiastic dreamer,” 
namely the Catholic Church, which lasts to this day and looks 
to Him, and Him only, as its Founder. How is that to be 
explained? Readily! “ From His tomb the Christian Church 
arose,”” pronounces sententiously, but obscurely, the theorist. 
Again we ask how, and are told that His followers, after His 
death, “ believing Him to be the Messiah attained in Galilee 
to the conviction that He had risen, a confession buttressed at 
a later period by the fiction of the empty tomb, in connection 
with which the belief grew up that the Resurrection took 
place on Easter Sunday.”’ An unsophisticated reader will 
marvel at these words, and ask himself why the first origin 
of belief in the verity of the Resurrection is referred thus 
to Galilee, when the Gospels themselves refer it clearly to 
Jerusalem. We are to suppose that the Apostles who, whilst 
at Jerusalem, could not resist the solid evidence of the humili- 
ating death and failure of their Master, when they got back to 
quiet Galilee were in a frame of mind to see unreal visions 
and attach belief to them. This is because the reviewer, 
said in reliance on the Times reviewer’s account. If his object in writing the 
book was to show how completely pagan he has become since his apostasy, he 
may consider himself to have achieved that species of melancholic success. 
More than half the book is taken up with an unnecessarily detailed account of 


the pagan mystery rites, but it is difficult to see how he can have thought there 
was anything in their obscenity to attract a person like St. Paul. 
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speaking, no doubt, for M. Loisy himself, desires to find some 
pretext for evading the strength of the testimony for the fact, 
being of the number of those who are content with Ferdinand 
Baur to rest the establishment of the Christian Church, not- 
withstanding its wonderful stability, not on the sure fact of 
the Resurrection, but on the treacherous foundation of what 
they conceive to be a palpable illusion on the part of a few 
dreamy and unpractical persons.* 

But this is just one of the instances, to which we have 
made allusion, of a point in a theory, once triumphant, which 
has by now entered on the stage of decadence, and is felt to 
be in urgent need of reconstruction. So the reviewer (re- 
capitulating the writer) adds a further caveat: 


But it was neither the Gospel of Jesus nor the proclamation 
by His disciples of the Risen One that gained the victory. For 
the connection with Judaism was too close for the Gentiles ever 
to have received it: left to develop along its original lines, the 
movement would have collapsed within a generation. From this 
fate it was saved by its transformation into a Mystery Religion. 
It was to Paul beyond all others that this transformation was due. 


We must assume that our readers are not altogether un- 
familiar with the fact that throughout the Greek-speaking 
world, at the time when the preaching of the Gospel. was be- 
ginning to spread, besides the state-religions, the worship of 
which was public and mostly consisted of public prayer and 
some form of public sacrifice, there were also quite commonly 
to be found “mystery religions,” the worship of which was 
secret and reserved only for the initiated who had been ad- 
mitted to that degree by definite forms of purification and 
mystic consecrations, as well as revelations or disclosures, 
under obligations of strict secrecy, of certain holy facts or 
doctrines, and with admission to certain rites of so-called 
“Communion” or participation in the friendship of a 
“ Saviour-God,” from which Communion some special form 
of happiness or benediction, with a guarantee of a happy im- 
mortality, granted by the Saviour-God in question. The sub- 
ject of these mystery religions—among which those of 
Demeter at Eleusis, of Orpheus, of Cybele and Attis, of Isis 
and Osiris, are the most conspicuous—is shrouded in much 
obscurity, but there are some grounds for conjecturing that 


' See, for a more detailed treatment of this point, ‘‘ The Gospel without the 
Resurrection,” in THz Montu for April and June, 1914. 
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the Saviour-God was held in his metamorphosis and descent 
to earth, to have got imprisoned in the material world, but 
being divine-human, to have succeeded in escaping from this 
captivity himself, and by so doing, to have opened a way 
for the similar release of his initiates, who in this sense were 
considered to have followed their “ Saviour-God”’ in rising 
from the dead. At all events, it is thus that M. Loisy seems to 
take the myths, when he discerns a parallelism between the 
pagan mystery religions and the form into which he represents 
St. Paul to have transposed the religion of his Master Jesus. 
We use again 7he Times summary: 


The Gospel as he preached it has the features of a mystery. 
The call to salvation is apprehended in it as in the theology and 
practice of certain Pagan mysteries: recruits are enlisted with- 
out any distinction of nationality: the principle of salvation is 
faith in a redemption, in a myth of sacrifice, in the perpetual 
efficacy of a Divine death and the participation in the very spirit 
of a Divine Redeemer; baptism has become a rite of initiation, 
the Lord’s Supper a rite for initiates, and by both is realized the 
possession of the Spirit, the identification of the faithful with 
the Saviour Christ, by means of which, as in the mysteries, a 
happy immortality is guaranteed. 


From this passage we see what sort of beliefs St. Paul is 
considered by this theorist to have added to the list laid down 
by his Master, and we shall recognize them as embracing the 
very heart of the Christian Creed, which the Church has 
taught us all along to ascribe to the teaching of the Divine 
Master Himself. Nevertheless, we are assured by our new 
guide that the ‘ Christ whom Paul proclaimed is not the Christ 
of the primitive community.” He repudiates all interest in 
this Christ after the flesh—“in other words, Jesus as He really 
was.”” The allusion here is to the words of II Cor.v. 12: 
“From now onwards we have known no one after the flesh; 
and even if at one time we knew Christ after the flesh, now 
we know Him so no more.”" This is the classical text which, 
in the estimation of these strange people, justifies them in con- 
tending that St. Paul claimed the liberty to cut himself free 
altogether from the conception of the Gospel as it had been 
taught by our Lord Jesus Christ, and substitute another Gospel 
of a radically different character; and this though he had 
spoken so strongly in his Epistle to the Galatians against those 
who should seek to change over from the grace of Christ to 
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another Gospel, not hesitating to call down an anathema on 
his own head if he should preach a Gospel different to that 
which he had in fact preached to them (Gal. i. 8). What, 
too, can M. Loisy be imagined to plead in self-justification for 
teaching that Paul's conception of the person of Jesus was that 
of a heavenly being who, like the gods of mythology, became 
man by metamorphosis; or for saying that Paul’s theory 
of salvation is a myth, and the complex of ideas it contains 
is logically not much better constructed than the myths of 
Osiris and Attis; or that if salvation came in this way, the 
Law was clearly superfluous, and that Zence Paul drew the 
inference that it was abrogated? Still more, how could he 
adopt a position so openly foolish and profane as that ex- 
pressed in his reviewer’s words: 


It was Christianity in this form (i.e., thus metamorphosed into 
a mystery religion) which prevailed and survived, prevailed so 
effectively that Jewish Christianity, that is essentially, the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus, came to be treated by Greek Christianity as a 
heresy. It received in the Fourth Gospel a form much better 
balanced than Paul had given it. Thus the Mystery was rounded 
out to perfection and Christianity was well-equipped to conquer 
the ancient world. 


Well-equipped! Rather most miserably ill-equipped, 
would have said the Apostle, who, at the bare thought of 
party divisions in the one Church, exclaimed: “ Is Christ di- 
vided? Was Paul crucified for you? or were you baptized 
in the name of Paul?” If Christ, the power of God and the 
wisdom of God, was to abide with the Church that He had 
founded, and which had remained faithful to the message 
He delivered to it, we can well understand how He could 
spread and sustain its membership, Jews and Gentiles alike, 
against all the assaults of the Evil One. But it does not seem 
likely that His promise could be confidently invoked for the 
protection of a Church which had taken such liberties with 
His message. And one cannot help feeling that Paul, much 
as M. Loisy admires him, would have proved a poor substitute 
for Jesus in this function of protecting the Church till the 
consummation of the world. It is doubtful if such a Church 
could have gathered into its fold more than a few families 
of cranks, or lasted out a single generation. 

But it is not worth while pursuing this study of M. Loisy’s 
conception of the Gospel transformed by St. Paul into a 
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mystery religion, any further. It will be more profitable to 
employ the remainder of our space by noting what things he 
has left out from the history of the New Testament to make 
room for so grotesque a theory. 


He assures us, according to his reviewer’s account, that 
the text of the Synoptic Gospels is an amalgam of contribu- 
tions from various sources, for none of which historical truth 
can be guaranteed by the authority of any clearly ascertain- 
able writer. From which it seems to follow that an appeal 
to it cannot afford us any certainty as to what Jesus thought 
or said on any particular subject or occasion. This, 
however, we may disregard, as with some qualifications it is 
conceded that He confined His own personal ministry to the 
“lost sheep of the House of Israel,” and declined to occupy 
Himself with the salvation of the Gentiles, save in an iso- 
lated case or two. But to gather from this that He did not 
contemplate the conversion of this large portion of God's 
creatures as coming within the scope of the mission for which 
He came into the world to be its Saviour, is quite unwarranted. 
We might appeal, as amply sufficient evidence on this point, 
to the sheer fact that they are the creatures of God, or we may 
refer again to Isaiah lx. as testifying that it was an integral 
element in the Messianic expectation that in the days of Mes- 
siah Gentiles would flock to His standard in vast numbers 
from every quarter of the globe. But it is enough for our 
purpose to cite the words of the commission He gave to His 
Apostles to “go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever He had com- 
manded them, and promising His aid and support for their 
labours all days, even to the consummation of the world; or as 
St. Mark has it in the parallel passage, “Go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature,” which they did, 
“the Lord working within them and confirming the word 
with signs that followed”; and St. Luke similarly, “It is 
written that thus it behoved Christ to suffer and to rise again 
from the dead on the third day, and that penance and the 
remission of sins should be preached in his name to all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” This surely is proof 
enough that, though He confined His own preaching to the 
Jews, so that in keeping with His intended purpose they, if they 
received it obediently and faithfully, might have a privileged 
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place under the New Covenant as they had under the Old, 
His full intention was that in due course the doors of the 
Gospel should also be thrown open to the fullness of the 
Gentile populations, if only they would come in. Very likely 
M. Loisy, beset as he now is with the disposition to reject any 
part of the Scripture which goes against his preconceived ideas, 
will reject these final passages in the Synoptic Gospels. But 
we cannot help that, nor does his unreasonable scepticism 
take from us our right to use those portions of the Gospels if 
they tend to make clearer the harmony between one part of 
our Lord’s plan and another. 

And here we come next in order to another of M. Loisy’s 
grave faults of omission. He seems to think the Acts of the 
Apostles quite unhistorical, in spite of the far superior criti- 
cism of Professor Harnack, thereby exposing himself to the 
mild, but well-merited sarcasm, of his 7imes reviewer, who 
“wonders what respect would have been paid to the Acts of 
the Apostles if [only] it had been left out of the New Testa- 
ment.”” For the Acts of the Apostles tells us clearly enough 
how this whole question of the admission of the Gentiles into 
the Christian Church arose, and what was its precise nature. 
From the first onwards there was never any question as to the 
legitimacy of their admission, but only as to the conditions 
under which they were admissible. We find, too, from this 
authentic source, that it was Peter, not Paul, into whose head 
the idea first entered, or rather to whom the course to be 
followed in admitting the Gentiles was first revealed. The 
story of Peter’s vision is told in the tenth chapter of the 
Acts, how, while he was praying and became hungry, perhaps 
after a long fast, he beheld the heavens opened, and a vessel, 
in which various kinds of animal food were mixed together, 
and he was told to eat thereof. He protested that he had 
never eaten of flesh that was common or unclean in Jewish 
estimation, but then a voice spoke to him in reply, saying, 
“What God hath cleansed call thou not common.”" This hap- 
pened three times to impress it on him the more, and at that 
moment, the three men sent by the Gentile Cornelius, knocked 
at his door, and the Spirit bade him accompany them 
back to Czsarea, where he would find Cornelius. He 
went as bidden, and found him at his house surrounded by 
“his kinsmen and friends,” whom he had got together that 
they might meet. Before this gathering, Peter told his vision 
and how he had learnt from it that whosoever believed in 
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Jesus Christ, who had been slain but rose from the dead, 
should receive remission of their sins. Then came the direct 
action of the Holy Spirit, descending upon all those Gentiles, 
who immediately praised God, speaking in strange 
tongues, whilst the Jews who had come with Peter 
looked on in wonder and admiration. And after this, 
by Peter’s injunction, and apparently amidst the general ap- 
proval, all these Gentiles were baptized. As was to be ex- 
pected, the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, on hearing what 
had happened, were inclined to take scandal, but were con- 
vinced by Peter’s narrative of the grounds on which he had 
acted. 

The next phase in the history is narrated in the eleventh 
chapter, viz., that shortly afterwards some Christian Jews 
from Cyprus and Cyrene, who had evidently heard of St. 
Peter’s experience at Czsarea, preached at Antioch to the 
Greeks as well as the Jews, with the result that a great num- 
ber of them believed and turned unto the Lord. The Church 
at Jerusalem sent Barnabas down to Antioch to inquire about 
this new movement, and he was so struck at what he saw that 
he went at once to Tarsus to fetch Paul, whom he brought 
back with him to Antioch. Together they preached for a 
whole year there and taught a great multitude, amongst 
whom, though St. Luke does not say so in express words, he 
evidently means to include a large proportion of Gentiles. The 
next we hear bearing on the subject is what happened during 
the apostolic expedition of Barnabas and Saul to Antioch in 
Pisidia and Iconium, and of the crisis which was provoked 
there. Paul, invited by the chiefs of the synagogue at the 
former place, rose up and gave an account of how Jesus, the 
Son of David, had been slain by the Jewish leaders, but had 
risen from the dead, as many who had known Him during 
life had borne witness. Finally, this apostolic speaker pro- 
claimed that through this man Jesus remission of sins had 
been declared, such as the law of Moses was incapable of 
giving, and that all who would believe in Him should be 
justified. This sermon made such an impression on those 
present, that the following Sabbath, when Paul was invited 
to resume the subject, almost the whole population of the city 
came to the synagogue. The numbers of Gentiles among 
them stirred the bile of the Jews who were in the town, and 
these got up an opposition and contradicted all that Paul 
and Barnabas had said. These therefore thought it was time 
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to proclaim the course they would be constrained to take. 
“It was fitting,” they said, “that the word of God should 
be spoken to you first, but as you reject it and proclaim your- 
selves unworthy of eternal life we turn to the Gentiles.” At 
this the Gentiles were glad, and many of them believed, and 
“so the word of God was proclaimed through all that region.” 
Meanwhile, the Jews stirred up a persecution against the 
Apostles and drove them out of the city. They withdrew to 
the neighbouring city of Iconium, where the same scenes were 
repeated. The Apostles were stoned and driven out again, 
but many, both of Jews and Gentiles, believed, and many 
signs and prodigies were wrought by the Apostles, both then 
and during the sequel of their missionary journey, signs that 
were taken to prove the Divine approval of the course they 
were taking in dealing with the Gentiles. 

When this journey was over, they returned to Antioch and 
remained there for some time. They naturally dealt on this 
feature in their experiences. But the opposition was spread- 
ing; and certain of the brethren from Jerusalem came down 
to Antioch and taught the Gentile converts that unless they 
were circumcised and kept the law of Moses, they could not 
be saved. By the way, let us notice here how exactly 
they define the issue. It was not that Gentiles were inad- 
missible, but that if they would be admitted they must be 
circumcised and keep the law of Moses, Paul and Barnabas, 
citing the miracles that had attended them during their circuit, 
denied this as strenuously, and it was decided that to settle 
the point these two missionaries, with others who took the 
opposite view, should go up to Jerusalem to consult the 


Apostles and elders there. On this occasion, as we should 


have expected, Peter took the lead, and assumed full respon- 
sibility for what was being done by Paul and Barnabas: 


Some while since, as you know, [he says to the assembled 
Council] God chose me that through my mouth the Gentiles 
should hear the word of the Gospel and believe. And God who 
knows the hearts of men bore witness by giving to them even as 
to us the Holy Spirit, making no difference between us and them 
by cleansing their hearts too by the faith. Now therefore why 
do you [here he is obviously addressing the Judaising party re- 
ferred to in verse 5] tempt God by trying to impose on their 
necks a yoke which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear? But it is by the grace of our Lord Jesus that we believe 
that we shall be saved, even as they also believe. 
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His argument is on the same lines as St. Paul’s in Rom. iii. 
20-22. The law by its prohibitions gives the knowledge of 
sin, but cannot take sin away. Only the grace of our Lord 
Jesus can do that, in the case of those who have embraced 
the faith of Christ’s teaching and conform themselves to its 
direction. Peter’s speech is found convincing by the general 
body of the audience, and at once the disputing ceased and 
all were ready to listen to Paul’s narrative of the signs and 
wonders with which the Holy Spirit had attested his conduct 
in admitting the Gentiles into the fold, free from all obliga- 
tion to be circumcised or to observe the law of Moses. If 
James further intervenes it is only with a practical recommen- 
dation for facilitating friendly relations between the two sides. 
‘With so much to prove that Paul, in “drawing the infer- 
ence”’ that the law was now abrogated, was not breaking 
loose from the doctrine of his fellow-Apostles, we do not need 
any further evidence. Still, if we did, we have still the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians to draw upon, and his insistency then that, 
though he had heard direct from Christ on the solemn occa- 
sion when He had met him on his way to Damascus, he went 
up three years later to Jerusalem to see Peter, and again 
fourteen years later to the Council of Jerusalem, when he 
communicated the Gospel he was preaching among the Gen- 
tiles, only to find that the older Apostles gave him the hand 
of fellowship and found no fault with his doctrine. 

But now let us come to the mystery preaching of St. Paul 
to see if it was concerned in any way with the pagan mysteries 
from which M. Loisy is so sure that the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles drew extensively, and only so was enabled to give to his 
preaching of Christianity a form which made it successful 
among the Gentiles. There is really nothing whatever in the 
way of a parallelism between these two forms of mystery 
preaching to give point to this notion. What St. Paul may 
have known about the pagan mystery religions we have not 
the means of learning from his Epistles. There are just one 
or two expressions in the Epistle to the Hebrews which may 
be borrowed from the usage of these secret religions, but 
we can have no certainty about it. On the other hand, we 
can gather with absolute certainty that the religious “ mystery ” 
of which he speaks in I Cor. ii. 7-10, Rom. xvi. 25-27, Eph. 
i. 9, 10, and iii. 8-11, Coloss. i. 24-29, has absolutely nothing 
to do with the pagan mystery religions, for though his style of 
writing in these passages is obscure through the exuberance 
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of his thought, he makes it sufficiently clear what he does 
mean, Let us state it in a few words taken from Pére Prat’s 
careful 7héologie de S. Paul, and then refer the reader to 
the passages for which the references have just been given, 
that he may judge for himself whether that is not what the 
Apostle means. 


1. The Mystery is a secret design on the part of God formed 
from all eternity, which the prophets of former times had only 
succeeded in suspecting, and into the depths of which the angels 
themselves never penetrated, but which the Holy Spirit has re- 
vealed to the Apostles of the New Testament. 2. Paul claims 
for himself not an exclusive but a special knowledge of this 
Mystery; he has received the mission to promulgate it to the 
world, and it is just this gospel of which he is the herald, his own 
gospel for which he suffers and for which he is a captive [in the 
sense that all his troubles came to him from the Jews who were 
indignant with him for preaching this Gospel of the Gentiles]. 
3. This Mystery consists in this, that the Gentiles are coheirs of 
the Kingdom of God: they enter it like the Jews with full 
equality of rights and privileges: they are the members of the 
mystic body of Christ by the same title as the rest; they share 
in the promises made to the prophets: in the benedictions pro- 
mised to the posterity of the patriarchs: the engagements entered 
into by God with His people concern the Gentiles who enter into 
the Church as full as they concern the Jews to whom they seem to 
be specially addressed. 


And note one all-pervading point of difference between the 
pagan mystery religions. The secret of the latter was re- 
served to the initiated and was still to be kept. The secret 
of the former belonged to the past, but now was proclaimed 
to the whole world. 


S.F.S. 

















RENUNCIATION 


N the twilight of an October evening Rosemary stood 
I at the entrance that led to her home and looked out on 

the narrow littered streets. The mysterious fragrance 
of autumn had penetrated even to this slum, softening the vile 
odours as the twilight was softening the ugliness, and lend- 
ing to the unlovely aspect a fleeting air of beauty and rom- 
ance. All around her strange forlorn figures were engaged 
in the sordid business of slum life and from inside the tene- 
ment came the sound of raucous voices—some raised in dis- 
pute and some in ordinary conversation; but whatever the 
subject their owners all used the same odious phrases which 
conveyed to the hearer a shuddering apprehension of their 
unspeakable processes of thought. 

In this one tenement more than a hundred people lived 
their disordered care-haunted lives, without privacy, with- 
out comfort, without hope. All sorts of unfortunates made 
up the number, from the inconspicuous failure in life to the 
criminal hopelessly on the downgrade. All entered their 
homes from one common entrance, and those apartments were 
places in which the inmates were compelled to eat and sleep, 
but in no other sense could they be called homes. Here hus- 
bands ill-treated wives, mothers cruelly neglected helpless 
little children, and degradation which may only be imagined 
was commonplace. The dilapidated tenement, with its mass 
of derelicts, is an achievement of the thing which we name 
progress, and complacent people, who will not be convinced 
of the tragedy of the poor, take it for granted as being part 
of the Divine order of things. 

But just as amongst the dull clay a priceless diamond gleams, 
so in the most sombre slum there often shines a beautiful soul. 
Rosemary had been born in a slum and had passed her twenty 
years amongst slum-dwellers, yet she remained different from 
them in mind and morals; in mind because of her delicate 
sensibility and love of the beautiful, and in morals because of 
her religion, which she loved with a devotion quite wonder- 
ful in its purity and strength. In the Catholic faith, a touch 
of the mystical in her character and something of poetry 
found expression. Dark-eyed, gentle and a dreamer, Rose- 
mary seemed a being of another time and place. Those 
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dark eyes were maybe a legacy from some remote Irish an- 
cestor, who had often raised them to God in prayer, as did 
Rosemary, but in completely different surroundings. En- 
vironed by so much sin she remained untouched by it, her 
very knowledge of it her surest safeguard. She had nothing 
in common with the girls of the street. Tihey named her “the 
saint,” and did not ask her to share in their pleasures, which 
were usually enjoyed in company with the youths who stood 
at the corner arguing vehemently and obscenely on the most 
trivial topics. Rosemary had long since registered a vow 
that she would never choose a lover from amongst these. 

But her life was lonely, and now, as she stood in the street, 
the beauty of the October night struck on her senses like sor- 
rowful music, so that she could scarce repress her tears. Life, 
with its background of poverty, seemed unutterably sad and 
solitary. Her sense of isolation deepened until she felt quite 
alone. Who has not known this feeling! It overwhelms us 
suddenly and unaccountably, irrespective of time or place; 
we seem to stand alone on the very brink of the world, and 
the solitude of the soul is complete; it is perhaps a faint 
foretaste of the loneliness the soul shall feel at the moment 
of death. 

It pressed upon Rosemary now like an omen of her lot in 
life. She looked up at the miracle of the sky, with its tremb- 
ling stars so lovely and remote, and wondered why it was that 
the same world could hold such beauty and at the same time 
such horror as the grey, imprisoned lives of the people of 
the slums. She thought of those who were her near neigh- 
bours. Of the old soldier and his wife, methylated-spirit 
drinkers, who quarrelled continuously: their vile words com- 
ing through the closed door, as did the pungent odour of 
the spirit which they drank. Of the consumptive woman 
next door to them dying so very slowly, so wasted, that her 
face seemed to be nothing but eyes—dark pools of bewilder- 
ment and suffering—and whose weak voice was seldom still, 
fretfully calling on God to take her from that dreadful place 
in which she could not get even peace to die. And of the 
old, bedridden woman who lay uncomplainingly day after day, 
her rosary in her hand—a miracle of holy patience—glad, 
even, that God had “sent her here her purgatory.” Some- 
times as she prayed tears bright as diamonds would gather 
in her faded eyes, which seemed for ever fixed in wistfulness 
on that which lay beyond death. How little of beauty or 
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romance had these lives known! In that moment, Rosemary 
clearly fathomed the utter pathos of it all, whilst with fore- 
vision, she saw herself grown old and wrinkled, “ wearily 
walking towards death” as they were, without ever having 
tasted of the beauty of life. Tears sprang to her eyes, not 
for herself alone, but for all of the poor who lived with her 
behind those rigid barriers where beauty and joy had no 
place. 

But in youth moods of sadness are fleeting! Hope, which 
is so abundantly youth’s, soon puts them to flight, and in the 
busy thoroughfare beyond the slum a thousand lights gleamed 
on crowds of happy people who seemed to know nothing of 
sadness. The poor are drawn from their comfortless dwel- 
lings to find in the streets what cheerfulness they may, and 
so, towards this street, Rosemary turned her steps. Although 
she did not know it, splendid adventure was about to flash 
on the everyday dulness of her life. She stopped at a florist’s 
window in which was exhibited a mass of bright flowers— 
chrysanthemums, roses, carnations. Rosemary longed to 
touch the flowers, to inhale closely their fragrance—those 
sweet scents with their power to send to the heart longings 
that are almost pain. As she stood in the bright light, her 
dark dreamy eyes suffused with wistfulness, a voice spoke 
at her ear. Rosemary was not often spoken to in the street. 
The soberness of mien which characterized her precluded ad- 
ventures which many poor girls seek as a matter of course. 
But beneath her quiet exterior her heart ached, as all young 
hearts do, for the new, the passionate, the romantic, and this 
arresting voice, whose accent suggested adventurous countries 
across the sea, thrilled her strangely. She looked up into 
two serious eyes and how deep and softly dark were her own 
as they rested for a moment on his. He looked so kind, and 
when one is lonely, kindness seems to count above every- 
thing else. She gently withdrew her gaze, but something 
intimate in her had been reached by his glance; it was as if a 
mysterious and indestructible link had been forged between 
them. They spoke for a moment, and then Rosemary moved 
away, hoping that he would not follow her. He did not, 
but, as she reached the street that led to her home, she 
heard his step and stood still. He came towards her, gave 
her some of the flowers she had looked at so longingly, and 
left her without a word. Rosemary stood with the flowers in 
her hand, her heart overflowing with a sweet emotion. 
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Nothing like this had ever happened to her before. It was 
like a dream come true. 

When she awoke next morning the sense that it had all 
been a dream was dispelled by the flowers which, gleaming 
in the shadowy morning light of the room, at once drew her 
gaze. She lived again that thrilling moment in which his 
eyes had held hers. He who had been in all of her girlish 
dreams had taken shape, and the reality was better than her 
dream. She invented for him a romantic past, lived in an un- 
known and beautiful country where men were both chivalrous 
and brave, whence he had dawned on her splendidly, to res- 
cue her from her mean environment to share with him a future 
that was lost in rosy clouds. But could he care for anyone 
so poor and humble as she. Perhaps he only pitied her. 
She looked at his flowers, now touched by. a ray of pale sun- 
light which deepened their delicate glow and made the con- 
trast to their poor surroundings complete. A wave of 
humility swept over Rosemary, and she felt herself to be as 
unworthy of this hero as the rude setting was unworthy of 
his flowers. 

Nevertheless, she thought of him all day and longed in- 
tensely to see him again, and at night she ventured timidly 
near the place where they had met. He was waiting for 
her, and the two made friends. His home was in Australia. 
He had joined the army to fight in the great war, and now 
that peace had come, he was waiting to be sent home. He 
told her of the journey across the blue heaving sea, of his 
home, of his beautiful country. As his musical voice told of 
the wonders of that far-off land with its flowers like stars, 
beauty-loving Rosemary hung on his every word. How nicely 
he told things this man with the kind, brown face. He was as 
wonderful as the land from which he came. And whilst he 
talked, they looked into one another’s eyes and smiled. 

Then Rosemary in her turn told him her simple life-story. 
She told him of her poor home, of her father who drank, 
and her stepmother who scolded. Her own mother was 
hardly more than a memory, but Rosemary remembered her 
as a pale chastened women very unlike the other women of 
the slums. When she was dying she had confided her little 
girl to the care of a gentle nun who had visited her in her 
illness. Rosemary spoke of this nun as one speaks of the 
saints. Of her face so beautiful in its serenity, of her love 
and her care. She described the convent outside the city 
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where she often went to spend a day. She told him of the 
orderliness and peace within its walls and of its lovely little 
chapel where the stillness was so wonderful that, when she 
knelt in prayer, she could almost hear her heart beat. 

He was older and more sophisticated than Rosemary, and 
listening to her artless story, he marvelled at the simplicity 
of her heart. How steadfast and pure was the informing 
spirit of that soft, appealing exterior! After that first night 
they met often and walked together in the busy streets and 
in the quiet park, and as time went on, she knew with sweet 
certainty that it was not pity he felt forher. As they walked, 
their fingers touched and clasped and did not come apart 
again, and in those first innocent passages of love Rosemary 
was content, feeling that bliss of adoration which lingers only 
in rare hearts. 

‘And then there came one perfect October night, when the 
stars shone in their soft, dark setting, the scent of burnt leaves 
hung on the air like incense, a whispering wind stirred the 
trees and gently loosened the faded leaves. As they stood 
together, encompassed by the soft isolation of night, a sweet 
emotion thrilled Rosemary and drew her to him as gently 
and as inevitably as the falling leaf was drawn to the earth. 
When she heard the whispered words, “I love you,” all her 
ardent heart flew to her eyes and melted there in tears as his 
whispering passed into a kiss on her wet cheek. 

Love had touched Rosemary’s grey life to colour and 
beauty. Some are accustomed to believe that the poor are 
incapable of any depth or nicety of feeling, yet Rosemary 
felt this love more sweetly and poignantly than the languorous 
beauty of any popular novel. It was to her like a sacrament. 
As she pursued her humble and laborious life her happy secret 
shone in her eyes, and when she made her daily visit to the 
church her prayers were more fervent than ever they had 
been before. She prayed for him because he was not a 
Catholic. Even a conventional Catholic can have only a par- 
tial intimacy with one outside the Church, and.to a devout 
Catholic, whose lover is separated from her in this way, it 
seems as if she must never know perfect happiness until he 
shares the beauty and light of her holy faith. Already he 
acknowledged its beauty, and she felt that the day was not 
far off when he would see its truth. She became a zealous 
little apostle, love lending her the gift of eloquence. She 
felt that her happiness would be complete if on Christmas 
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morning they could kneel together at the altar rails. And the 
next year was to inaugurate a new life for her and for him in 
a new country. So Rosemary prayed and dreamed and 
planned, living in a world all her own of lovely rainbow hue. 

But Rosemary’s dream of happiness would never know ful- 
filment. For one night, in the way lovers have of leaving 
nothing in the past unconfessed, he told Rosemary that 
he had loved another before her, that he had married her, 
and she had been unfaithful, and that now they were legally 
divorced. He spoke as if the word “legally”’ made every- 
thing right. 

When Rosemary realized the full significance of what he 
told her she felt stunned. It was as if the blind had been 
made to see only to be banished into darkness. She had 
thought that nothing but death could separate them, but it 
is not death only that brings partings! And for a space she 
endured agonies in combating the temptation to ignore the 
terrible obstacle, to seize and keep this golden happiness, 
without any afterthought. And her struggle was made harder 
by his uncomprehending pleading. For the first time she 
had known him her mood was remote from his. On Christ- 
mas Eve, as she said good night to him, there was in her wet 
eyes an emotion he could not read—it was something more 
than love, deeper than pity, it was renunciation. For she 
had made up her mind. This poor simple girl with no skill 
of philosophy had solved a problem which divides the world. 

On the Christmas morning which was to have seen the 
realization of her hopes, Rosemary, sad and desolate, entered 
the church alone. Mass was being said, and the priest’s voice 
reached and comforted her like the touch of a soothing hand. 
She thought, “ There is no one to love me now except God.” 
A large Crucifix stood in a corner of the church, and that 
mute symbol of love and suffering she instinctively ap- 
proached. Kneeling there, she looked up into those eyes in 
which Eternal Compassion has its abode, and they seemed to 
say to her, “You are suffering! I, too, have suffered and for 
love of you. Will you not suffer for love of Me?” Rose- 
mary’s generous heart swelled with an adoration which dimmed 
the memory of that other love asatorch dims a candle, and 
she knew finally and irrevocably that she could never, never 
bear a perpetual estrangement from that loving Lord. The 
bell rang at the Domine non sum dignus, and Rosemary said 
through tears, “ Lord, I am not worthy even to suffer for 
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Thee.” She approached the altar and humbly and devoutly 
united her loving soul toGod. It was like a first communion. 
After those days of torment she was consoled. She felt with 
strange certainty and a curious sense of peace that the world, 
with all its prizes and pleasures, could afford no happiness 
such as this. And she prayed for him whose love and whose 
appeal would never pass from her memory whilst she lived, 
and leaving the church, she went forth to labour and to pray 


in the life which God had willed for her. 
J. M. CRONIN. 
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LEARNED it from the mountains 
That are given up to Him. 
I heard it from the fountains 
That have ever sung of Him. 
From cedars, and from flowers, 
From consecrated hours, 
From bells in ancient towers, 
The revealing was of Him. 


And this, the bells were ringing: 
“There is someone still you hate,” 
I heard the whole world singing : 
“There is someone still you hate.” 
And long the Voice was pleading ; 
And long did Love lie bleeding ; 
Oh! Long was I in heeding: 
“God is in the man you hate.” 


Love masters now my being: 
God is in the man I love. 

I weary not of seeing 
God in everyman I love. 

Let finite thunders rumble; 

Let earthly glories crumble; 

For proud I am, and humble . . 
God is in the man I love. 


ARMEL O'CONNOR, 


VOL. CXXXV. M 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


A TYPE OF PROTESTANT MENTALITY. 


HE characteristics of the Protestant mind, the men- 

tality of those who are religiously troubled by the exist- 
ence of the Catholic Church because they are unable to ignore, 
destroy or endure her, are as manifold as are the “ varieties 
of Protestantism” itself, and as strange as they are mani- 
fold. For the Protestant Mind is professedly a tolerant 
mind: it has discarded authority in religious matters and 
constituted each man his own Pope, giving into his hand, 
as a rule of faith and a guide of conduct, a mass of Semitic 
literature, from which he is free to select his religion for him- 
self. Nothing could be more liberal in theory. For, as 
there is no infallible interpreter of the very varied and very 
difficult religious teaching contained within the covers of the 
Testaments, Old and New, it would be manifestly unfair to 
compel the reader to accept any particular interpretation. 
He must please himself. He must do his best with his own 
wits, and either hammer out a creed of his own, or leave the 
whole matter alone, or follow some leader in whom he has 
reasonable confidence. He is free from any sort of coercion, 
but what és forbidden him, by the very fact of his own free- 
dom, is to thrust his personal beliefs down the throats of his 
fellow men and insist upon their agreeing with what his in- 
dividual judgment dictates to himself. That is the height 
of intolerance and, seemingly, the very antithesis of the Pro- 
testant ethos. Yet, strange to say, it is what Protestantism 
has incessantly done from the very first moment of its exist- 
ence. Every sect frames its articles and confessions and what 
not, and imposes them upon its adherents, not on grounds of 
their certain truth (as the Catholic Church, being infallible, 
can reasonably do in regard to her dogmas), but because of 
the human authority which originally framed them.! This, 
as we have said, is the worst form of intolerance, but it is 


' Only recently have Anglicans discovered that as the ‘‘ Refermation Settle- 
ment '’ was merely man-made, it may be unmade or modified by the same 
agency. Mr. Spencer Jones, for instance, wants to know what there is sacro- 
sanct about the work of Cranmer and Co. that it should not be amended. 
See his Counter-Reformation in the Church of England. 
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mitigated in practice by the fact that nothing happens to the 
adherents if they disbelieve. They simply cease to adhere, 
secretly or openly according to their convenience, for they 
are always free to follow their own judgments in spite of 
the formulas of their sect. It is only—-and here is the portent 
—when a man uses his freedom to embrace the tenets of 
Catholicity that all these religious libertines, each believing 
what he chooses to believe, combine to denounce this particu- 
lar exercise of liberty of choice. You may become an un- 
believer, a Jew, a Mahommedan, a Theosophist, or a member 
of any of the weird sects that spring like fungi from the 
compost of our corrupt society—and you will lose no friends 
nor jeopardize your business position nor your social connec- 
tion. But join the oldest and largest and most widespread 
form of Christianity, and the Protestant world soon let you 
know that you have lost or weakened its esteem of you. 
We have said this is strange, and on Protestant principles it 
is so, but after all it is only what thoughtful Catholics expect. 
The promise that the powers of Hell shall not prevail against 
the Church implies that they will constantly attack her. The 
statement that the disciple is not above his master implies 
that the fortunes of the Church shall resemble those of her 
Founder, who, for all the blamelessness and beneficence of 
His life, could not win the affection or avert the persecu- 
tion of the “ Protestants”» of His day. And this parallel is 
so close that the main charge against both our Lord and His 
Church is the same,—a charge of interfering in politics, of 
aiming at supremacy, of stirring up the people against the 
State, of forbidding the giving to Cesar of what is due to 
him. 

It is to the credit of modern Protestantism that, except in 
the case of the uneducated fanatics who make a trade of 
their bigotry, it is beginning to recognize that Catholics have 
a right to the same religious liberty as they claim for them- 
selves, and that, in any case, it does not belong to the civil 
authority to condemn or penalize any form of religious be- 
lief which is compatible with social order. But it is all 
the more ready on that account to assert that the Catholic 
Church is a political institution, always interfering for her 
own temporal purposes in matters which properly belong to 
the State. And evidence of that conception is seen in its 
persistent effort to label the Church Catholic, that Church 
which is necessarily at home everywhere in God's world, with 
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the epithet “foreign.” The Reformation has succeeded so 
thoroughly in destroying the notion of Catholicity amongst 
non-Catholics, that they cannot easily conceive of a Church 
which is English in England, French in France, German in 
Germany, yet not national anywhere because essentially the 
same in every land. We shall never, of course, cease to be 
attacked so long as the devil, spurred by his sleepless hate, 
continues his bitter yet futile war against God in His 
creatures. Since our enemies can in reality find no solid 
and permanent ground here and now for their opposition to 
us, since they can never prove that a Catholic is the worse 
citizen precisely because he is a Catholic, since no other re- 
ligion is persecuted in the same way from such a variety 
of standpoints, there is plainly something beyond nature in 
the persistence and the bitterness of this misrepresentation, 
supported as it is by no facts that bear examination, and 
exposed and discredited time after time by its victims. Yet 
the certainty that it can never be thoroughly repressed, so 
long as there is a “world” distinct from the Church, is no 
reason why Catholics in their loyalty to truth should grow 
slack in their own defence. Wherefore we may here call 
attention to a recent attack upon the Faith, as an excellent 
illustration of a certain type of Protestant mentality. 

It comes to us with the alluring title, 74e Roman Mischief- 
Maker, has for author a certain Mr. Hugh E. M. Stutfield, 
and is issued from the office of “The National Review.” 
The type it conforms to is that of the British Low Protestant. 
The “Fear of Rome” inspires it throughout; “ Rome” as 
an active enemy of God’s Empire of Britain, ‘“‘ Rome” as the 
focus of every sort of immorality, “ Rome" as the foe to 
progress and civilization: the indictment is painfully familiar 
to those, part of whose business it is to notice such ravings. 
Long acquaintance with the output of the Protestant Press 
Bureau, and with the works of Dr. Clifford, Mr. Joseph Hock- 
ing, Dr. Horton, and all that class of controversialist, makes 
Mr. Stutfield’s book for such readers a mere collection of 
clichés. Some variety, indeed, has been introduced by de- 
ductions from the events of the great war, but the compilation 
as a whole is as stale as its method of composition is iniqui- 
tous. It is so very grossly unfair. The picture Mr. Stut- 
field draws of Catholicism in theory and practice is drawn 
in the main from the writings of bitter enemies of the Church. 
It is mostly founded on hearsay, on “ what the soldier said,” 
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which as we all know is not evidence. The author has acted 
as an opponent of early Christianity might, who should have 
consulted none but Pagan or Jewish writers in his exposition 
of the Faith. It is true that certain works of Newman are 
cited, and general references given to the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia and “numerous Roman Catholic Pamphlets and other 
publications,” but when Mr. Stutfield wants to bring a charge 
against the Church it is generally to her open foes or to her 
rebellious and apostate members that he turns... He knows 
nothing of the practical working of Catholicism save what 
he has learnt from such tainted sources, and so triple-cased 
in prejudice is he that he seems quite oblivious of the un- 
fairness of his procedure. He makes vehement protestations 
of his absolute sincerity, and we may readily believe him: 
we have seen too much of his type not to know that sub- 
jective sincerity is quite compatible with a vast amount of 
objective falsehood and disingenuous practice. 

The root cause of the hostility of writers of this class is 
their conception of the Church as a purely man-made in- 
stitution, the headquarters of which are in a foreign country 
and which arrogates to itself a world-wide control over the 
citizens of different nations. Granting this conception, their 
opposition is natural, for the Church, without a divine com- 
mission and guarantee, would certainly not be justified in 
making the claims she does. Those, therefore, who do not 
believe in her may well feel bound to oppose her, but they 
should do so by fair means, they should view her conduct in 
the light of her own principles, and justify their condemna- 
tion by showing, if they can, that her doctrines do actually 
result in immorality or in unlawful opposition to civil or 
political authority. Mr. Stutfield makes no endeavour to be 
fair in this sense. He does not allow for the Catholic point 
of view regarding the Church, for that would take the force 
from many of his arguments, and he brings against her a 
vast mass of accusations, consisting of assertions without evi- 
dence or reference, except to the testimony of her foes. A 
great deal of his book concerns the supposed influence of 
the “ Vatican” in the politics of Ireland and Canada and 
Italy. Once, of course, you grasp the notion of a despotic 
Church ruling the consciences of her members in all things 

' To those who know the facts his ‘‘ question-begging appellatives”’ are often 
highly amusing: for instance—‘‘another staunch Romanist, Mr. Bart Ken- 


nedy”: ‘*that brilliant Catholic writer ‘Pat’”: ‘ out-spoken Catholics like 
‘Pat’ or Mr. McCarthy,” etc. 
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temporal and spiritual, any political action of theirs may 
safely be put down to her influence.t But the greater por- 
tion is devoted to Confession and the Church’s Moral The- 
ology in general, a topic of constant recurrence in Protestant 
controversy of this sort, which, nevertheless, Mr. Stutfield in- 
troduces with all the airs of a discoverer. Heseems strangely 
ignorant of the history of the question, of the writings, for 
instance, of his predecessor, the late Mr. Collette, whose stock- 
in-trade largely consisted of extracts from St. Alphonsus, and 
of the prolonged public discussion that arose in 1877-8, when 
several Anglican Manuals for Confessors were published in 
English. But he is still more ignorant of the whole purpose 
of Moral Theology, which is a legal science dealing with the 
application of general laws to particular cases, and there- 
fore, in order to be complete, bound to consider even the 
most extraordinary and minute. As the laws in question are 
God’s laws, and as God’s laws are supposed to govern man’s 
will, the spring of all his human thoughts, words and acts, 
it follows that the scope of moral theology is exceedingly 
wide, and he whose business it is to decide moral cases has 
to make a prolonged and diligent study of the matter. 
Amongst other things God’s law determines the right use of 
man’s animal appetites, and consequently the moral theolo- 
gian, in common indeed with all God’s subjects, but, be- 
cause of his office, in much greater detail, must learn the 
limits of right use. This is why various vile forms of moral 
disease have to be touched on in such treatises, just as in 
medical books the loathsome ills to which flesh is heir are 
detailed and depicted. But medical books are for medical 
men and are rightly withheld from common use. In like 
manner treatises on spiritual pathology, in which, moreover, 
such subjects occupy a relatively small space, are compiled 


1 We may perhaps refer MonTH readers to an article ‘‘ The Priest in Politics” 
(June issue, 1918), which deals more at length with charges of this sort. 
Characteristic of his method is his treatment of the Caporetto disaster to 
which he devotes many pages in the endeavour to show that it was due mainly 
to the Pope, minimising Mr. G. O. Trevelyan's testimony that it was the work 
of certain Italian Socialists. But unfortunately for his proposition, before his 
book appeared the Italian Commission of Inquiry completely exonerated the 
Vatican, Thereupon our author, letting this discredited theory remain in the 
text, adds in a footnote a garbled account of the Committee's report, the 
favourable character of which he ascribes to ‘the Italian Government's bene- 
volent intention towards the Holy See.” Again, he quotes (p. 102) Disraeli’s 
saying—of the Protestant Establishment in Ireland—that one main cause of 
Irish trouble was an ‘‘alien Church,” as if it referred to Catholicism, 
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solely for those they concern and, as an additional precaution 
against indiscriminate use, are written in Latin. It is austere 
moralists like Mr. Stutfield who take the responsibility of 
dragging such subjects from their rightful seclusion. The 
fact is what they object to is the institution of the Confes- 
sional itself, of which Moral Theology is a necessary adjunct, 
and approaching without any qualification a highly-technical 
study of this sort, they inevitably, in their criticisms, fall 
into ludicrous blunders. We do not propose to defend St. 
Alphonsus against the attacks of ignoramuses. Catholic theo- 
logians, in any case, are not committed to all his conclusions, 
for many are coloured by the spirit of his age and surround- 
ings. And, as for the Confessional, with a little diligence 
we could collect from non-Catholic sources as many testi- 
monies to its moral efficacy as Mr. Stutfield alleges against 
it. After all, it is the pragmatic test that is conclusive here- 
in. Do the ill-results that Mr. Stutfield apprehends really 
come to pass? Are Catholics who go habitually to con- 
fession morally worse than Protestants who don’t? Let Mr. 
Stead, a sturdy Protestant in his time, answer. Speaking on 
Morality at the Free Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, on February 
23, 1888, he said: 


I am a Protestant, and I presume most of you are Protestants, 
but there is no blinking this fact: the Catholics are, in this 
country and in Ireland, ahead of us in this matter. You can take 
a Protestant family into a London slum and put them into a 
dirty room on the right hand of the top stairs and then put 
a Catholic family on the other side of the stairs, and you will 
find that, after two, three or four years, half the girls in the Pro- 
testant family have gone to the bad: and every member of the 
Catholic family has retained her virtue. . . . I heard [in Ire- 
land] from Protestant and Catholic, from Unionist and Home 
Ruler alike, that, although they may be packed together as if 
in a stye, in Kerry and elsewhere, you will find they are the most 
virtuous peasantry in the world. How is that? I tell you it is 
because the priests, for the last fifty or one hundred years, have 
preached sedulously and inculcated in the confessional and in 
families, the duty of parents to children and the duty of young 
people to each other. In this matter the result is, I say frankly, a 
moral miracle, before which we Protestants, Presbyterians, what- 
ever we may be, have reason to bow our heads in shame. 


It probably would not occur to Mr. Stutfield to quote this 
speech, even if he knew of it. It is in direct contradiction 
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to his theme, the essential corruption of “ Rome.”’ He prob- 
ably is not aware, but the spirit which animates him is the 
spirit of bigotry which, according to Newman, is “ the inflic- 
tion of our own improved First Principles on others and the 
treating others with scorn and hatred for not accepting them.” 
He is out to prove his view of the case and impervious to all 
considerations that tell against it. And, unfortunately, he 
represents a large class of his fellow-countrymen, who pro- 


fess toleration, but are far from practising it. 
J. K. 


Il. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Another step in the restoration of peace to 
An Unstable Europe was taken on January roth, when the 
Peace. sal : r 

provisions of the Peace Treaty with Germany 

having been formally ratified were formally ex- 

changed, just a year after the Peace Conference was inaugurated, 
and our late enemy was restored to fellowship with the Allies. 
In spite of the unsatisfactory state of Europe, this step does mean 
a real advance, if only because it sets free the machinery for 
amending the Treaty, and making it correspond with actual 
realities rather than with future possibilities. On January 16th 
the first meeting of the League of Nations was held at Paris, sum- 
moned by the President of the United States, whose own nation, 
by the irony of fate, can as yet take no part in the proceedings. 
The League can now begin to function, and its first obvious 
business will be to remedy defects in its own constitution by wel- 
coming to its membership the various neutral powers, and by 
making all its members “equal before the law.” For, singular 
as it may appear on reflection, that elementary dictate of natural 
justice has been consistently ignored all through the Peace nego- 
tiations. Nations have had influence and representation there in 
proportion to their size and strength, a procedure which, granting 
the existence of sovereign states of varying power and importance, 
would seem as unjustifiable as discrimination on the part of the 
civil law between the rich and the poor. Starting with the assump- 
tion that those who had sacrificed most in making the war should 
benefit the most in making the peace, the Conference speedily 
resolved itself into a committee of the four chief Allies, to whom 
the smaller nations might indeed submit their pleas and sug- 
gestions, but from whose decision there was no appeal. Thus 
the Peace became, not a negotiated Peace but a dictated Peace, 
dictated primarily in the interests of those who did the dictation. 
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In the circumstances, especially as the Allies acted consistently 
on the assumption that they were the agents of vindictive justice, 
and were bound to seek reparation for great and unmerited 
wrongs, this was natural enough, but unfortunately into the 
Covenant of the League which was to determine the world’s policy 
for all time, the same principle was introduced, so that the 
Sovereign States do not meet in it as equals before the inter- 
national law. Might not Right is the measure of influence in its 
councils, Whether this defect can be removed or not depends on 
a change in the world policy of the greater States, of which little 
sign, ir: spite of eloquent protestations, has yet appeared. 


The State's first function is defence, defence 
The Old of its own territorial and political integrity, of 
Westt-Patiey, its rights and those of its subjects. For de- 
fence, strength, military and economic, is es- 
sential, and hence in a world where national self-interest is held 
a higher good than justice, the State to be secure must aim at 
power. It must grow if possible in extent, and it must use the 
lands it controls primarily for its own commercial interests, and 
to the exclusion, so far as expedient, of trade competitors. Hence 
the world-policy of the State is self-advancement by means of 
competition: defence is best secured by aggression, and aggres- 
sion means war. If German thinkers have openly advocated 
war as a necessary instrument of State policy, their fault lies 
not in their invention of this barbarous theory but in their com- 
placent acceptance and glorification of it. They are merely argu- 
ing from the un-Christian practice of all great nations in all ages, 
and, blinded by false Darwinian theories, which have done so 
much to corrupt political and social ethics, they think—and mili- 
tarists in all countries think—that the world cannot be ordered 
otherwise. But if there is any meaning in Christianity, the world 
can be rescued from the policy of war, and in proportion as the 
League of Nations preaches in its writings and discussions the 
new policy of co-operation will it succeed in raising the minds 
of men out of the deep grooves of an evil tradition. M. Bourgeois 
was optimistic enough to say at the first meeting of the Council 
of the League: 
January 16, 1920, will go down to history as the date of 
the birth of the new world. The decision to be taken to-day 
... will be the first decree of all the free nations leaguing 
themselves together, for the first time in the world, to sub- 
stitute right for might. . . . With eyes fixed on the dis- 
tant future, but with our feet on the solid ground of political 
and social realities, we will create a world in which the 
League can develop in the spirit of justice and the will 


for peace, 
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The British representative “on behalf of the British Empire ”’ 
then protested the loyalty of his Government and of the external 
Dominions of the British Crown “to the spirit which under- 
lies the Covenant of the League,” and expressed his belief that 
only through its instrumentality “a new era of international! re- 
lationship shall dawn.” 

But in the practice of their respective Governments there ap- 
pears no sense of the dawning of a new era. The old fight 
between the various States for commercial and territorial ad- 
vantage, temporarily suspended during the war, broke out again 
at the Peace Conference and is daily growing in intensity. British 
manufacturers are constantly urged to secure this or that market 
before America or Japan or France or Germany forestalls them, 
and the same exhortations are doubtless heard in those other 
lands, There is nothing criminal in this, only it is not “the new 
era,” not “the birth of a new world,” but rather a vigorous re- 
newal of the spirit of the old. 


We are not saying that it was for markets or 
The Evil of political supremacy that the Allies fought. 
—— Whatever were the aims of the statesmen and 
ents. : . , 
diplomatists, those who met in the ranks were 
fighting for no such selfish or sordid ideals. They came in their 
millions to uphold country and justice and liberty, and, were 
it not for those incentives and that glorious end, they could not 
have been brought to employ such desperate means. But it was 
the diplomatists who did the fighting at the Peace Conference, 
and evidence is multiplying that none of them rose, or could 
raise his fellows, above the commercial or militarist level. The 
result was what even the Morning Post is constrained to call 
““a Peace of Hate.” All were aiming at power, to be secured 
necessarily at someone else’s cost, and to be maintained as neces- 
sarily by armed force. The war-budgets of the chief ‘Allies 
contemplate the continued existence of enormous military and 
naval armaments. All that Lord Curzon could say at the League 
Council was (italics ours)— 


There is another and more important result which é¢ és 
to be hoped that the habit of mutual confidence may bring 
about. It is this—that great national armaments will ix 
time automatically disappear. We shall not perhaps see 
this come about iz the immediate future, but the present 
weight of armaments is so oppressive to the nations and 
peoples concerned that we should af once resort to the 
measures indicated in the Covenant to bring relief. 


We are afraid that armaments are not likely to disappear “auto- 
matically,” but it may in time occur “to the nations and peoples 
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concerned ’’—the great mass of mankind who stand to gain noth- 
ing and to lose everything by war—that they need not bear that 
oppressive weight any longer than they choose. Let them insist 
first of all that the manufacture of arms shall no longer bring 
profi: to any private individual or interest; let them break up 
the War-Trusts and make such manufacture strictly a national 
affair dictated by strictly national needs ; let Krupps and Creusots 
and Armstrongs be made to beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their cannon into railway lines. War is being kept 
alive in Europe and in the near East at this moment by the pro- 
ducts of the war-traders. Forbid the export of munitions and 
you clip the claws and draw jthe teeth of half, and the less 
civilized half, of the world’s belligerents. When the great 
Powers begin with a measure of this sort—and their subjects can 
make them—we shall have some reality introduced into the Peace 
movement. 
ae The second step, and by far the more difficult, 
—— is the pee of penetatiees. The war has 
e ° . 
Source of War. “estroyed four Empires, and the world is the 
better for their disappearance. But the im- 
perialistic spirit has not been destroyed, the desire to dominate, 
to hold the means of power, to make others subservient, to ex- 
ploit the weak, to get an undue share of a limited good. It lives 
in defeated Germany amongst certain classes, as it does in 
victorious France and England and Italy. It has even infected 
the little States, set free from the Teutonic menace, and Rumania, 
Poland and the rest are showing a predatory spirit which shocks 
those who rejoiced in their freedom. They may perhaps be ex- 
cused, for they are undeveloped, and they have had bad in- 
structors and bad example: but it is time that the great civilized 
nations should turn from their old evil ways and disown that 
Prussian “will to power,” which only results, in nations as in 
individuals, in making bullies and tyrants. In the Peace 
Covenant, imperfect but perfectible, weak but to be strengthened, 
they have to their hands the substitute for war, whether political 
or industrial. And by means of the Peace Covenant they can 
remedy and recast the terms of the Versailles Peace, that product 
of the old order, itself already pregnant with future wars. We 
fought ostensibly to prevent Germany from dominating the 
world: one might think from certain sections of the press and 
certain departments of the Government that our real object was 
to establish our own supremacy. Already in an official docu- 
ment the War Office! has termed the British Protectorates in 
Western Asia “our middle Eastern Empire,” and foreshadows 
“military commitments on a large scale’’ to protect it. And 
The Times? warns us that we cannot “take over responsibilities 


' Bulletin, Jan. 15, 1920. 2 Jan. 21, 1920. 
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without providing for their satisfactory discharge.” Waiving 
the question as to whether the British people did take over these 
responsibilities, let us by all means provide for their discharge 
through the means wherewith the League furnishes us. The new 
order supposes and postulates the pooling of responsibilities as 
well as of advantages. But the Allied Governments go on just 
as if they were not aware of the existence of the Peace Covenant, 
which, defective as it is, is the one hopeful result of the Peace 
Conference, and around which all who love God’s justice and 
hate oppression of every sort should rally. These matters of 
la haute politique may seem to be of purely secular concern, but 
in reality the question is whether Christ or His rivals, Mammon 
and Mars, shall rule the world. The idealism with which we 
waged war has been sadly dimmed by the spirit manifested at 
Versailles, but it still burns bright in the concept of the League 
of Nations. 

, ; Now that the Peace Treaty is finally ratified 
Impartial Justice 2 number of its provisions come into operation 
War pe automatically at various dates. Of these one 

of the most interesting is the stipulation that 
on February 1oth Germany must surrender all war-criminals, 
The trial of the Kaiser figured largely in the 1918 election, and, 
apparently, despite the refusal of Holland to extradite him, the 
trial will be held. We have always welcomed this move as a 
desirable precedent, calculated to check imperial ambitions by 
whomsoever harboured, but in the circumstances it can hardly 
amount to more than a declaration by his enemies of the ex- 
Kaiser’s responsibility. History will have the means of giving 
a more impartial verdict, embracing in the same condemnation 
the whole pre-war spirit of European diplomacy, and probably 
deciding that Wilhelm II. was only the most perfect embodi- 
ment of an evil and God-less system. His trial, however, as the 
responsible head of Germany is demanded, if only to justify the 
trials of his subordinates, some 800 of whom are now said to be 
on the Allies’ charge-sheet. There can be no doubt that many 
acts of criminal barbarity, inexcusable even by the rough canons 
of war, have been perpetrated by known offenders, and these 
latter may be justly punished. But the question suggests itseli— 
are the Allies, in their zeal for justice, willing to punish those 
of their own subjects who can be shown to have committed 
atrocities in the course of the war? It may be that Germany has 
lists of French and British offenders and convincing evidence 
of their crimes. Are criminals to escape just because they are 
on the winning side? It may be as well to envisage the pos- 
sibility of such counter-charges and to decide on what plea they 
can be fairly dismissed. It is hardly likely that all the millions 
fighting on the side of the Allies were altogether blameless in 
their military methods. 
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We are reaping an aftermath of crime at home 

i which is directly due to the weakening of mor- 
due to War. ality due to war-conditions. War, which 
makes the good better and the bad worse, is 

too severe a test of character for those whose principles are not 
based on sound religious sanctions. Hence the crime-wave, which 
makes our daily papers read like the Police News, is a strong 
testimony to the need amongst us of a definite belief in a fixed 
standard of morality and certain penalties to support it. The 
police force is a poor substitute for the fear and love of God. 
But war has not only weakened regard for life and property on 
a large scale: its evil effects are seen as well in the widespread 
and growing disregard for truth in the press. The supposed 
needs of political and international propaganda were officially 
held to justify lying in order to keep up the morale of people 
at home and troops in the field, and the censorship easily passed 
from suppressio veri, its legitimate function, to suggestio jalsi 
and worse. Even during the war this became more and more 
apparent, especially in regard to many atrocity stories, serving 
at the time to infuriate the soldiers but never substantiated.! 
Now that the war-spirit is no longer required, truth is resuming 
her sway, and we are learning with more and more accuracy the 
facts regarding the origin and the conduct of the war. But the 
shock to public confidence and the depreciation of public morals 
owing to the untruthful and partizan use made of the press will 
last forajlong time. Our rulers may have gained some immediate 
advantages by tampering -with the truth, but they have lost on 
the whole by the practice; lost credit especially, for no prudent 
man now believes an official statement, whether it regards 
domestic or foreign policy, unless corroborated from some in- 
dependent source. And so long as the press, which lent itself 
perforce to Government “management” during the war, can re- 
cover its independence, unless it can, further,—a less hopeful 
prospect—cease to be the organ of private and partizan interests, 
this injury to truth will continue. From its position as the 
greatest English newspaper, Ze Zimes should surely set an 
example in this matter. But 7he Zimes is partizan to the core, 
and is always showing that note of the partizan, a readiness to use 
whatever tends to further its views without carefully examining its 
trustworthiness. On January 20th it published extracts from 
a letter supposed to have been written last April by Herr 
Erzberger, the German Finance Minister, and breathing the 
wildest Prussianism. A correspondent immediately pointed out 
that this was a fake, published last summer and repudiated by 
' During the War a certain methodical German, Herr Reinhold Arton, com- 


piled in two volumes a list of the “lies” of the Allies, some of which un- 
doubtedly were such. And there have been similar compilations on our side. 
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its supposed author and now thoroughly discredited. Again, 
many of its publications regarding Bolshevist practices are worth- 
less as evidence, being either undated or mere hearsay reports. 
Such careless handling of truth only weakens the cause on behalf 
of which it is practised.! 


Regarding Bolshevism, our opposition to it as 
The Weakness Catholics does not spring from its issue in 
of pring 
Belshevion. atrocities, although that is its natural fruit. 
Atrocities seem only too common on all sides of 
this wretched Russian civil war. They belong to what may be 
called the “ Balkan” spirit, that delight and ruthlessness in war- 
fare whick characterize the semi-civilized tribes of that region, 
and extend far to the east and north. Bolshevism is detestable 
because of its denial of God and the supernatural, which banishes 
from the world any true standard of morality and makes force 
the sole arbiter of right. It is essentially hostile to Christianity, 
and its ideals, and consequently aims at the destruction of 
Christian civilization. Like the atheism of the French Terror, 
it captivates the ignorant and oppressed by its shibboleths about 
equality and brotherhood, but like its prototype it is bound sooner 
or later to fail in practice. Even less than the French people of 
the late eighteenth century are the Russian peasantry accessible 
to a shallow materialistic philosophy incapable of standing the 
test of experience. In so far as it is merely economic and poli- 
tical, it will stand or fall with its success. Soviet Government 
is an experiment which may or may not suit the Russian people. 
At present this system, or the semblance of it which the 
Bolsheviks administer, is the only effective form of Government 
which exists in the midst of the shattered fragments of the 
Russian Empire. All around the central Soviet district are 
grouped a score of independent “ republics,” some with less 
than a million people, others, like the Ukraine, having as many 
as 30,000,000. Whether these will ever coalesce into a single 
Federation again and make peace with Soviet Russia is a matter 
for themselves to settle. The military leaders whom the Allies 
have hitherto supported—Koltchak, Deniken, and the rest—are 
practically in the position of representing no one but them- 
selves: they are the accredited agents of no actual Russian 
Government, and their refusal to recognize the de /acto divisions 
of the former Empire has deprived them of any consistent home 
support. There is no Russia, as Mr. Lloyd George said, in the 
sense of a homogeneous people united by loyalty to common 
‘traditions and a common ideal. But there is a vast area peopled 
1 Another instance of similar journalistic dishonesty. On January 23rd, the 
Irish Government published a list of outrages ‘attributed to Sinn Fein.” This 
The Times printed next day with the caption, ‘‘ Sinn Fein’s Victims.” 
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by 170 or 180 millions of God’s creatures, who for a year or so 
have been cut off from economic intercourse with the rest of the 
world in the interests of the anti-Bolshevik campaign, and who, 
in consequence, are grievously crippled for the necessities of life. 
At last the Allies have seen the futility of penalizing the vast 
hordes of Russia in order to coerce the Soviet Government into 
surrender, and the blockade is in process of being raised. Let 
us hope that the whole policy of interfering with Russia’s internal 
problems will likewise be definitely abandoned. 


Under ideal conditions, with peace re-estab- 
lished and prosperity renewed, with everything 
at home in a normal state, and the embers of 
war stamped out everywhere else, the suppres- 
sion of aggressive Bolshevism as a menace to Christian civiliza- 
tion might fairly be projected by the Christian nations, as of old 
they banded together against the lesser barbarism of the Turk. 
But now when peace and stability is the crying need of 
all nations, when the one desire of all Christian people is to 
have done with war and the thought of war, anything that pro- 
longs unrest in the world and delays the reconstruction of our 
shattered civilization is greatly to be deplored. If the Bolshe- 
viks attack their non-Russian neighbours, then of course they 
must be resisted, but in spite of their frothy talk about the 
“ Federation of the Proletariates of the World” they are not 
likely nor indeed have they the means to attempt an armed cam- 
paign. As for their propaganda against Capitalism, that surely 
is best met by Capitalism shedding its abuses and so depriving 
the Bolshevik argument of the strength it undoubtedly gains from 
the oppressed state of the workers everywhere. Let propaganda 
based on falsehood and prejudice be met by propaganda instinct 
with truth and sincerity. But to fight ideas with rifles, to arm, 
for instance, poor bankrupt, typhus-stricken chaotic Poland and 
push her into a Russian campaign—there is no sanity in such a 
course, no Christianity, but rather the smear and shadow of inter- 
national finance, that sinister influence which keeps the world 
at war and prevents more than anything else those “open 
covenants openly arrived at” which are the aim of all lovers of 
peace. So long as America has no guarantee of the honest and 
pacific intentions of European statesmen, she is in no mood to 
grant out of her superabundant wealth those credits of which 
Europe is in such painful need. 


The absolute 
Need 
of Peace. 


The first need of every nation is peace and 

The Cause ; ge ee 
a unity at home. The old “diplomatic” theory 
National Weakness, that domestic unrest is best met by foreign ad- 
venture has, we trust, been finally abandoned 
even by the militarists. No State is really strong wherein there 
are discordant and irreconcilable elements pursuing separate 
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ideals, A nation in which there was no class war, active or 
latent, would be invincible. Class war arises not from social 
inequalities, which must always exist, but from their excess ; from 
that grossly unequal distribution of material possessions and 
spiritual opportunities, which results from unchecked and un- 
Christian competition. It is for the State to prevent such ex- 
cess and the consequent dehumanization of multitudes of its 
citizens. The State, officered mainly by one class in the past, is 
only gradually awakening to its duties in this respect. About 
a century ago, in an official survey of Middlesex, the working- 
classes were spoken of as “the most disorderly, profligate, de- 
bauched set of human beings perhaps on the whole earth.”"! And, 
indeed, English readers possess in the tragic and eloquent trilogy, 
written by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond about English working con- 
ditions from 1760 to 1832,? aterrible exposure of the results of 
Capitalism, flourishing unchecked by conscience or law, in divid- 
ing the State and degrading the bulk of its citizens. Happily, 
though conscience is still largely in abeyance, the civil law is 
much more alive to the necessity of keeping an eye upon Mammon, 
and if Mr. and Mrs. Hammond continue their illuminating studies 
they will have a somewhat brighter report to make of industrial 
conditions since the Reform Act. But what might have seemed 
Paradise to the victims of the industrial machine prior to 1832 
seems Purgatory to the worker of to-day, whose thoughts and 
aims have widened, very properly and justly, with the process 
of the suns, and the wage-system will have to be abolished or pro- 
foundly altered in order to content him. Meanwhile there are 
occasional revelations which seem to show that Mammon, like 
Pharaoh, is keeping his heart hard, instead of using his head to 
devise means of self-preservation. A strike before Christmas 
at the Army and Navy Stores revealed the fact that this rich 
corporation was “sweating” its employees. The case was so 
flagrant, and public opinion so thoroughly on the side of the 
victims, that the directors had speedily to yield and put justice 
before dividends. But they yielded only to force. Similarly a 
more recent strike for a living wage against the Pearl Assurance 
Company resulted in a victory for the employees, backed as they 
were by the support of the community. These strikes are sig- 
nificant as showing that not only the manual workers but also 
the clerical class have to combine to wrest their rights from 
soulless corporations, and they have resulted in an immense ac- 
cession of strength to the Labour Party. The “black-coated 
workers,” whose wages are paid at longer intervals and called 
salaries, have realized that their interests as wage-earners are 
identical with those of the “ shirt-sleeves.” 


1 See, Echoes, Old and New, by Ralph Neville. 
2 The Village Labourer (1911), The Town Labourer (19t7), The Skilled Labourer 


(1919). Longmans, 
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The Central Profiteering Committee set up by 


Mammon Government in response to the outcry against 
ean high prices has lately done something to justify. 


its existence by its revelations concerning the 
exorbitant profits made in the wool-trade. They show—what 
we have often contended—that usury is the master-vice of this 
age and the source of most of its social evils, Here are firms 
who, without breaking any civil law, are gaining sums on their 
capital invested which, whatever the precise figures, are enor- 
mously in excess of the just price. The substantial facts are 
not denied: some of the spinners say that they, cannot help it— 
it is an automatic result of industrial conditions: others plead 
that the Government surpasses any of them in the profits it has 
made—a plea of no great value, since all Government profits are 
in relief of taxation. The point is that there is nothing to pre- 
vent this legal thieving, for the taking a higher percentage than 
your risk entitles you to is nothing else. And the iniquity is 
the greater at the moment, for clothing is one of the necessities 
of life, and profiteering in necessities is usury of the worst kind. 
We are glad that the Committee is passing from the retailers 
to the producers. There are other revelations pending which 
will further illustrate how low is the standard of commercial 
morality amongst us.1 Things are ripening towards that statu- 
tory limitation of profits and fixing of prices which the law al- 
ready imposes upon the railways. But Capitalism is on its defence, 
and, instead of setting its house in order, is trying to strengthen 
its position. Amalgamation is the method chosen, and the for- 
mation of Trusts is going on all around, especially in such neces- 
sities as food, clothing, and transport. President Wilson, speak- 
ing of American conditions, says: “If monopoly persists, 
monopoly will sit at the helm of the Government. I do not expect 
to see monopoly restrain itself.”" It is for the State, shaking 
itself free from the grip of the financier, to restrain monopolies 
in the interests of the bulk of its subjects. The true prosperity. 
of a country is not secured by enabling the rich to get richer, 
but by providing for the equitable distribution of riches. “ The 
only way,” said the late Mr. Lilly, assuredly no revolutionary, 
“of maintaining the rights of property is to redress the wrongs 
of poverty.? 


1 Recently in The Times public attention has been called to a practice 
prevalent at auctions whereby dealers (in books, furniture or what not) agree 
beforehand not to bid against one another, those who refrain doing so for a 
consideration handed over by the single purchaser. This is just as ethically 
wrong as picking pockets, yet it is practised by reputable firms. 

2 Jdola Fori, p. 92. 
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The number of rich men who recognize, prac- 
** Richesse tically, their debt to the community in going to 
oblige” once war for the inviolability of their possessions 
more. . 
now amounts to two. We cited the example 
of “ F.S.T.” in our August issue! of last year, a gentleman of 
means who, finding his country oppressed with debt on his ac- 
count, determined to contribute one-fifth of his estate, some 
£120,000, to her relief. He did so publicly in order that others, 
who had equally benefited by their fellow countrymen’s sacri- 
fice, might take the suggestion. A voluntary surrender of this 
sort of superfluous wealth would have done much, not only to 
lessen financial burdens but also to allay the storm of discontent 
which the profiteers were causing. But to a profiteer it would 
have seemed silly to throw away any part of that golden grist 
which the misfortunes of his country had brought to his mill, 
and the wealthy who had not grown rich on war-profits naturally 
waited for the others to begin. In any case, with the solitary 
and pathetic exception of a poor man, who by a life’s work had 
amassed £10,000 and now emulated “ F.S.T.” by offering one- 
fifth of it, the latter’s shining example remained conspicuous by 
its isolation, until, on January roth, “A.M.” announced in 7he 
Times his “ benevolence,” a gift to the State like that of “F.S.T.” 
of £120,000, 
These three men have reduced the National Debt by about 
a quarter of a million pounds, but, in giving such an example of 
the right use of superfluous wealth,they have done an even greater 
benefit to a Mammon-ridden age. We may suggest that those 
profiteers, who protest, as some do, that not they but economic 
conditions are responsible for their excessive gains, have an easy 
way, in the fashion indicated by “ F.S.T.” and “A.M.” of reme- 
dying the injustice which they unwillingly perpetrate. As for 
the others, such as those traders in Bradford who justify pro- 
fiteering on the plea “ that everybody would profiteer if he could” 
—there is nothing for such law-breakers but the rigour of the 
law, and all decent men will applaud the taking of any effective 
measures to make them disgorge their ill-gotten gains. 


F It will be remembered that the N.C.C.V.D., a 

—— body to devise means of checking or extir- 
Christian Home. P@ting certain loathsome forms of disease, offi- 
cially decided that amongst these means should 

not be the teaching of sex-hygiene to school-children. As an 
illustration of the inefficacy of such verbal restrictions in the 
face of the organized campaign of the Eugenists, about which 
a salutary warning is issued in our present number, may be cited 


' P, 175. 
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the proclaimed intention of the Glasgow School Authority of 
introducing this subject into their elementary school syllabus. 
Clearly, it is in Glasgow, wherein Eugenist theories have taken 
a strong hold upon municipal ideals, that the first collision will 
take place between Catholic principles and the neo-paganism. 
We trust that our co-religionists will put up an inspiring fight 
for the home and for the elementary decencies of life. They 
will be supported by all who cling to Christianity, and their 
resistance may serve to open the eyes of those who, Christians 
though they be, have not the insight to detect the cloven hoof 
in much modern health legislation. With foolish complacency 
a Times leader of January 21st records that the medical in- 
spection of children in provided secondary schools, about to be 
inaugurated, means 


that the State has made itself responsible for the care of 
the health of every citizen from the age of five years until 
he or she becomes a wage-earner. Indeed, a measure of 
supervision now begins in the cradle and extends, by virtue 
of the Insurance Act and the Factory Acts into old age. 
. . - It will soon be possible, when a boy or girl con- 
templates entering upon any calling or trade, to furnish a 
complete health record and to offer medical advice which 
may prove of the greatest possible value both to the indi- 
vidual and to the nation. 


This preposterous utterance is actually headed “A Step For- 
ward,” and the sad thing about it is the utter ignorance of the 
writer regarding the implications of his concept. He treats 
measures which, under due safeguards and pending the restora- 
tion of the normal human life now ruined by wrong methods of 
industry, may be tolerated as temporary, as actually expressive 
of the ideal! He has put the State in the place of the parents 
and substituted school or workshop for the home, and then calls 
us to admire the step forward! No doubt in one sense it is, but 
the direction is towards the Servile State, the negation of true 
Christian civilization. 


Meanwhile, to show what a poor substitute State medical in- 
spection and the rest of it, is for a mother’s love in a Christian 
home, let us recall what Dr. Saleeby, himself, as a Eugenist, of 
unimpeachable authority, lately said in a public speech: 


In spite of bad housing, bad sanitation, and practically, 
no public child-welfare efforts, infant mortality in Western 
Ireland is about 35 per 1,000 as compared with 135 in 
Bradford, which has the best equipment for infant welfare 
in the world. 
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Fashion Another proof of the evil effects of a war- 

row atmosphere upon morality is seen in the grow- 

Folly. ing shamelessness of women’s dress practically 

all over the world. The same effect was 

noticed in France at the end of the revolutionary, wars, and we 
seem to remember that the autocrat, Napoleon, had to do some- 
thing to check it. In many lands the Catholic Hierarchy, in- 
cluding His Holiness the Pope, have denounced the indecency. 
of modern fashions. It has gone to such lengths that the sug- 
gestion of an Irish Prelate, to the effect that the Parisian dicta- 
tors of women's dress are aiming at the corruption of Christian 
morality, gains a certain verisimilitude. Anyhow, jt is certain 
that the law of God and even the canons of natural decency 
are the last things to influence Parisian designers, whose chief 
aim seems to be to see how “daring” they can be without 
provoking police intervention. The last stage of the emancipa- 
tion of woman, we fear, will be her freedom from the tyranny of 
fashion. To the psychologist this curious subservience of a 
rational being—the same, of course, applies to man, in so far as 
he in his more limited range “ follows the fashions '’—to a non- 
rational guidance, will always be something of a puzzle. Dress 
is meant, first of all, for decency and then for ornament, but if 
what fashion dictates is both ugly and indecent, there are 
lamentably few who have the courage to resist. We say nothing 
of the financial aspect, although it is well known that changes 
of fashion are merely in the interests of the designers, and al- 
though the simple statement of a modiste that such and such a 
thing “is not worn now” has often led to wasteful expenditure. 
In this matter the only thing is to oppose union to union. If enough 
women can be got to emancipate themselves from this slavery, 
then human respect will lose much of its power. We welcome 
the news that the Catholic Women’s Union of Italy, and more 
recently a certain “ League of St. Brigid ” in Ireland, have re- 
solved (in the words of the latter) ‘to put an end to the extrava- 
gant, unseemly and disedifying length to which women have gone 
in adopting fashions of dress in keeping neither with female 
modesty nor Christian reserve.” 


THE EDITOR, 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current ‘periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Christ’s Coming [H. Pope, O.P., in Dublin Review, Jan.—Mar., 1920, 
p- 72]. 

Ged’s Providence and Unbaptised Infants [Cardinal Billot in Etudes, 
Jan. 20, 1920, p. 129]. 

- proved by Philosophy [R. Downey in Catholic Gazette, Jan., 1920, 
P- 9] 

ri aia St. Thomas on Private [H. Pope, O.P., in Tad/eé, Jan. 3, 10, 
1920]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Clarke’s, Rev. A. H. T., libels on Catholic doctrine [7ad/e/, Jan. 17, 
1920, p. 68]. 

“Children’s Newspaper,” False History in[M. C. L. in Glasgow Observer, 
Jan. 10, 1920, p. 7]. 

Jesuit doctrine, General Maurice on[C. B. N., Nov.—Dec., 1919, p. 222]. 

Ministry of Health, Dangers in programme of [Fr. V. McNabb in 
Catholic Times, Jan. 3, 1920; H. Robbins, Tad/et, Dec. 27, 1919, Jan. 10; 
The Month, Feb., 1920, p. 101 ; Universe, Jan. 2, 9, 1920]. 

Orangeism in England, Protestant attack on [C.B.N., Nov.—Dec., 1919, 


p. 221]. 
POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Capitalism the root of the present discontents [Rev. J. Kelleher in /rish 
Monthly, Jan., 1920, p- 1}. 

Catholic Party in Italian Parliament [ 7ad/e¢, Jan. 10, 1920, p. 36]. 

Chesterton and Belloc : their work for Christian civilization [T. Maynard 
in Catholic Worid, Jan., 1920, p. 483]. 

Christ, Our need of the Living [A. O'Rahilly in Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Dec., 1919, p. 452]. 

Common-sense Philosophy [L. I. Walker, S.J., in Hidsert Journal, Oct., 
1919, p. 36]. 

Crime in Ireland, Cardinal Logue on [ Universe, Jan. 2, 1920, pp. 2, 14]. 

Education, Statement of the Irish Hierarchy regarding the New Bill 
[/rish Ecclesiastical Record, Dec., 1919, p- 534]. 

Hecker, Fr., his spirit and achievement [Catholic World, Jan., 1920, 
p- 564). 

yo wade an Evil [V. McNabb, O.P., in Catholic World, Jan., 1920, 
Pp. 404 

Race-Suicide, Means to prevent in France [Revue Pratigue d’ Apolo- 
gétigue, Jan. 1, 1920, p. 434]. 

ny Activity in France [M. Turmann in Catholic World, Jan., 1920, 
Pp. 504]. 











REVIEWS 


I—PREHISTORIC RELIGION! 


HAT an immense amount of study and pains have been 
spent upon the composition of this imposing volume 
will be obvious at a glance. It undoubtedly testifies to much 
learning and not a little ingenuity on the part of the author. 
Furthermore, the cause in which this research and compila- 
tion of authorities have been undertaken is one which will be 
appreciated by all serious Catholic students. There is no 
branch of apologetic which has been less satisfactorily pre- 
sented by the champions of orthodoxy, and although the 
reasons for hesitation are obvious—for one thing the whole 
field is new, and the attack itself shifting and unstable—still 
the fact is none the less regrettable. Not the least unfor- 
tunate result of the delay has been that scholars of the type of 
Sir James Frazer have established a practical monopoly in 
the field of Comparative Religion, Ethnology and Folk Lore. 
Speculations of the most hazardous character, based on little 
or no evidence, have been treated with profound respect, 
mainly because they were espoused by great names who set 
the fashion in a clique too narrow to allow of frank criticism. 
The harm thus done, we fancy, is almost irreparable, but 
that perhaps is only the more reason for making a strong 
effort to recapture some of the ground lost by previous 
supineness. 

As a move in the right direction, based upon wide read- 
ing, a knowledge of oriental languages and original research, 
we are glad to welcome this work, which, as Father Mills tells 
us in his “‘ Prolog,” has occupied him for the past ten years. 
He describes it on his title-page as “‘an examination of the 
religious beliefs of the Oceanic, Central African and Ama- 
zonian primitives, their development among the later Indo- 
Asiatic and totemic peoples, their interpretation by the 
Western-Asiatic and Caucasian races of neolithic culture, and 
their possible connection with the earliest religion of man- 
kind.” Even after reading Father Mills’ Introduction we 
are not quite clear why such an investigation should start with 


' Prehistoric Religion: A Study in Pre-Christian Antiquity. By Philo 
Laos Mills, S.T.L. Washington: Capitol Publishing Co. Pop. Ixxii. 620. 
Price, 10 dollars. 
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Oceania or Central Africa except that perhaps we may ex- 
pect to discover there more perfect isolation and a less 
sophisticated memory of primitive traditions. Still the book 
before us makes it clear that in all these regions there is to 
be found a vast amount of evidence which is capable of be- 
ing brought into focus, and is at least reconcilable with, if not 
confirmatory of, the teachings of the early chapters of Genesis. 
Basing his quest upon the data obtainable in the regions se- 
lected, the author proceeds to investigate (1) the savage idea 
of a Supreme Being; (2) the history of Creation; (3) Para- 
dise or the tradition of the elevation and fall of man; (4) the 
concept of Redemption; (5) the origin and development of 
the sacrificial rite and of its accompanying sacramental obser- 
vances ; and, finally, the notions of temporal or eternal retri- 
bution and the future life. 

Despite much excellent material contained in it, no section 
of Father Mills’ book can be described as easy reading. 
Moreover, he carries us off into all sorts of speculations about 
symbols and monuments and primitive alphabets, in which, 
to say the truth, we do not always find his reasoning very 
conclusive. It rather puzzles us to understand the class of 
reader to whom the work is addressed. To judge by the 
text the author apparently supposes that anyone who peruses 
the book will know without explanation what a totem is, and 
what animism is, and a sadaka sacrifice, etc., besides possess- 
ing an acquaintance with many rather out-of-the-way oriental 
tongues; but, on the other hand, the rudely-drawn illustra- 
tions with which the volume is profusely equipped are sug- 
gestive of quite a different standard of mental culture on the 
part of the public appealed to. One cannot help fancying 
that a work so bizarre in its get-up will have rather a deter- 
rent effect upon real scholars. But this, we think, would be a 
pity, for Father Mills at least shows that the class of facts 
appealed to in such books as the Folk Lore of the Old Testa- 
ment, and employed as weapons to overthrow the very idea of 
a divine revelation, may be used just as readily and as validly 
for an entirely contrary purpose. To us, we must confess, 
both processes seem arbitrary and inconclusive; but that is 
no reason why what we may call the Christian interpretation 
should not have a fair hearing. In any case the really 
learned work before us may be looked upon as a quarry 
from which much valuable material may be extracted which 
has an important bearing on comparative religion and primi- 
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tive culture. The alphabetical index provided, though not 
as exact or as complete as it might be, will be of great use in 
facilitating access to the very miscellaneous contents of Father 
Mills’ discursive volume, 





2—THE ETHICS OF MEDICAL HOMICIDE? 


CERTAIN number of questions in connection with 
medical practice arise in which the co-operation of the 
theologian with the physician is desirable, inasmuch as moral 
issues of importance arise, on the character of which moralists 
are the experts best entitled to pronounce, whilst the physi- 
cian alone can decide with expert knowledge on what is 
possible or expedient from a medical point of view. Two 
American physicians of authority, Dr. James Walsh and 
Dr. Austin O’Malley, have done useful service to the Catholic 
clergy by treating these points from the medical side, and 
the latter has published another work of the same character, 
entitled The Ethics of Medical Homicide and Mutilation. In 
some introductory chapters he first lays down the principle 
that God alone is Master of Human Life and that man, there- 
fore, has no power to take it away either in his own case or 
that of others, either wholly or partially, that is by way of 
mutilation, except in so far as he may consent to the loss of a 
limb to save the life of the whole, or in self-defence against 
an unjust aggressor, or when he is the instrument of the 
State to exercise in its name its power over the life of a 
criminal. Then comes in the discussion of a question which 
is of importance for Catholic theologians and physicians in 
this connection, When does human life begin and when does 
it end? As regards the former it was believed in old days 
that the human body was animated in the first instance by a 
soul of the vegetative order, and then by one of the animal 
order, but did not receive a rational soul till its vegetative 
and sentient organism had arrived at a certain stage of 
formation. Thus Aristotle held that the soul of a man was 
infused at the fortieth day after conception, and a woman's 
after ninety days. On what precise grounds these dates were 
assigned is difficult to say, but in any case it is now very 
generally held that the rational soul is the one principle of 


__ 1 The Ethics of Medical Homicide and Mutilation. By Austin O’Malley, 
M.D. New York: The Devin-Adair Co. Pp. vii. 273. Price, $4.00 n. 1919. 
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life for man and woman, and that it is infused from the very 
first instance when the fertilized ovwm has become capable of 
human growth. This makes a great difference in determining 
the moral character of abortion, craniotomy and such-like 
operations. Were the old theory of delayed animation ten- 
able, the destruction of an embryo, though unlawful, would 
not have been murder, which it is considered now. But apart 
even from this there are many operations approximating to 
that character which non-Catholic doctors allow themselves 
without difficulty, or even suspicion that there can be any 
objection to them on moral grounds, but about which the 
Catholic Church, with her clearly-defined ethical code, is very 
explicit. Dr. O’Malley goes into all these and gives explana- 
tions concerning them which are thoroughly up to date and 
will be very useful to the clergy who are often called upon to 
pronounce on their lawfulness, or the lawfulness of some of 
the operations advised by the surgeons. We will not enu- 
merate any of these, as they are not topics of interest for 
every reader, but we can particularly recommend this volume 
to the clergy as one which should be found in every pres- 
bytery. Not that the ordinary priest should be encouraged 
to judge for himself on questions so subtle and delicate. But 
he should know sufficient of the difficulties of the subject to 
be able to decide when the question of morality can arise, 
and what are the points on which more fully trained clerics 
or doctors may need to be consulted. Suppose, for instance, 
the case were to arise where a parishioner inquires as to 
whether his wife should be allowed to submit to the process 
called twilight sleep, in order to ease her delivery. 

In regard to the end of life, Dr. O'Malley raises some 
questions which have a very practical interest for priests 
called on to administer the Last Sacraments. After giving 
instances of persons who after seeming to be dead were 
resuscitated by-appropriate means, he lays down that “fora 
whole hour after apparent death the probability that the soul 
has not yet departed is so strong that in his opinion a priest 
who does not give the necessary sacraments is virtually as 
guilty as if he neglected to administer them to a person 
evidently alive.” 

A point which Dr. O'Malley discusses with some care is 
the claim of some of the States of the Union to inflict medical 
mutilations of a minor sort to render criminals or defectives 
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incapable of propagating their kind. Has the civil power the 
right to submit even criminals to treatment of that sort, and 
if so under what conditions? And we may add that, though 
it is not desirable that subjects of this sort should be studied 
by all, it does need that the clergy and the doctors among us 
should be prepared to speak clearly and decidedly about 
them at a time like this when persistent and unscrupulous 
theorists, under the plea of promoting physical welfare, are 
trying to manipulate the Ministry of Health in the interests 
of their un-Christian schemes. 





3—THEOLOGICAL SPECULATIONS’ 


ATHER JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J., who by his books, 

retreats, sermons and lectures, has done so much to 
stimulate and direct English Catholic thought during a long 
lifetime, continues in his retirement at Oxford that highly- 
beneficent work. ‘“‘ Non adhuc defunctus,’”’ we may respect- 
fully say, “ loquitur,”’ and in this his latest book, he speaks 
as much to the purpose as ever. Here we have some of 
the results of some fifteen years (the Preface is dated 1904— 
1919) rumination over some of the deepest problems that 
confront our finite minds, set forth in grave and stately dia- 
logue, a form which admits all the refining of expression 
and the urging of difficulties that the scholastic dialectic com- 
mands without its dryness and rigidity. The dialogues take 
place between various learned Professors and earnest in- 
quirers, and are more concerned with indicating the vast un- 
charted regions of speculative theology than with traversing 
the solid ground of defined faith. To secure his “ atmos- 
phere,” Father Rickaby has projected the institution of his 
College of Apologetics a hundred years forward in time and 
set it in a remote region of what, with a certain optimism, 
he stil] calls British India. But the framework of his scheme, 
once set up, is not unduly obtruded. The interest, and it 
is very strong, is concentrated upon the conversations, which 
deal with such subjects as the apparent insignificance of man 
in time and space, illogical assumptions in philosophy, the 
analogies of creation out of nothing, the obscurity of faith, 
the nature of original sin, the possibility of loving God, the 


1 In an Indian Abbey: Some Plain Talking on Theology. By Father 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 150. Price, 6s. 6d. n. 
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sacramental character of matrimony, Ecclesiastical scandals, 
and finally—a very favourite subject with Father Rickaby— 
the relations between Omnipotence and the “nature of 
things”: as he puts it, “ Omnipotence, no arbitrary rule.” 
In all these discussions the method followed is to investigate 
the difficulties of the “modern mind,” of which Father 
Rickaby manifests a sympathetic understanding, to solve 
them, in so far as they are solvable, by a reasoned exposition 
of the Church’s infallible teaching, and, where that fails, to 
advance probable solutions on the lines indicated by what is 
already certain. This, he rightly contends, if reverently done 
with due regard to established truth, is one main way in 
which to develop the science of theology, just as physical 
science has advanced by the formulation of various, more or 
less temporary, hypotheses. Father Rickaby’s hypotheses are 
always carefully thought out: in regard, for instance, to the 
prevalence of evil in God’s creation, he raises the question 
whether God could create a race gifted with the exercise of 
freedom, all members of which would de facto remain faith- 
ful to Him. We know that God cannot make what is intrin- 
sically impossible—are we not perhaps justified in extending 
the range of the intrinsically-impossible from the physical 
order to the moral? This is not to imagine, with Mr. Wells 
and other amateur theologians, that Omnipotence is really 
limited, for the intrinsically-impossible is something essenti- 
ally inconceivable, an absolute nonentity, but at any rate, it 
suggests some explanation of the mystery of the tolerance 
of evil in created things. We cannot here follow Father 
Rickaby into the other conjectures and hypotheses which he 
puts forth, but we can assure the educated reader that he will 
find them all worthy of study and consideration. Those who 
are familiar with the volume of lectures called 7he Lord 
my Light will find here the same intellectual alertness and 
the same purity of style which make the former work a cher- 
ished possession. .And they will learn incidentally, what after 
all every Catholic knows or should know, that the Church does 
not fetter freedom of thought, whatever freethinkers may say, 
except in so far as surmise is made useless and irrational by 
certainty. 








——— 
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4—AN ECCLESIASTICAL FREE-LANCE? 


ATHER RICKABY’S sub-title—‘ Some Plain Talking 

on Theology ”—is akin in name at least to another 
volume of speculation, viz., Outspoken Essays, by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s. But there the resemblance ceases, for Dean 
Inge is a thinker of quite another sort. No doubt he has 
some fixed principles, some settled convictions from which 
his speculations start, but, as he does not accept any formu- 
lated creed, he leaves us to gather from this bundle of essays, 
ranging in date over ten years, what his ultimate beliefs are— 
a task of considerable difficulty. It is much easier to dis- 
cover what the Dean does not believe in. He does not be- 
lieve in his own Church, which is not surprising, since he 
does not think that Christ founded any Church at all. He 
does not believe in democracy, because of what he sees in 
political practice and project, forgetting that a really demo- 
cratic system has never yet been established. He does not 
believe, needless to say, in the Catholic Church, of whose 
real character he is blankly ignorant, and he can never resist 
making occasion to attack her, sometimes on grounds that 
are wholly false, never on grounds that are wholly true. He 
does not believe in all the old Christian morality, and hence 
he condones that foul abuse of natural function, the artificial 
restriction of births. He does not believe in any fixed and 
certain revelation: he is, in a word, a pronounced rationalist 
in the guise of an Anglican clergyman. Belief in miracles, 
miracles of these latter days, is to him the sign of a weak 
intellect ; he repeats the old charge that the Catholic Church, 
which is the stoutest defender of human reason in the world, 
is an irreconcilable foe to science. Where he is most dog- 
matic, he is most ignorant. We cannot expect such an Ish- 
mael, fighting for his own hand, to be consistent. It costs 
him nothing, for instance, to write in 1914 (p. 223): “ This 
is a complete answer to those who maintain that Christ made 
no break with Judaism,” and in 1917 (p. 249): “ He [Christ] 
neither attempted to make a schism in the Jewish Church 
nor to substitute a new system for it." For him, Truth ap- 
parently is what he troweth at the moment. Yet apart from 
his rancorous Protestantism, which is equally bitter against 


' Outspoken Essays. By W. R. Inge, C.V.O., D.D. Dean of St. Paul’s. 
London : Longmans. Pp. 281. Price, 6s. net. 
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those of his own communion who, like Bishop Gore, approach 
the Catholic ideal, this destructive critic has many true and 
salutary things to say about the corruptions of modern social 
and industrial life. His gift of invective is well employed 
in denouncing the shams and hypocrisies of to-day. Only 
it is a pity that his innate prejudices so often shut him out 
from a clear vision of the truth. The genuine reformer 
rarely confines himself to cut and dried abuse. He must con- 
stantly qualify, and qualification is fatal to the use of epi- 
gram, and this the Dean never can resist. When we read as 
evidence that the Catholic system distrusts and fears science, 
that “the Church burnt Bruno and imprisoned Galileo” 
(p. 31), we realize that here we have a writer who is more 
concerned with ventilating prejudice than asserting truth. For 
all its brilliance, and the book is eminently readable, it pro- 
vides a melancholy illustration of the helplessness of even an 
acute mind, however well-read, to find a tenable, consistent, 
satisfactory philosophy, when confronted with the chaos of 
a world given over to the three concupiscences, so long as 
it rejects the institution which God has set up to direct and 
supplement the efforts of reason, His indefectible Church, 
the pillar and the ground of truth. 








SHORT NOTICES 
DEVOTIONAL. 


PRACTISED writer of spiritual essays, enforcing wholesome truths 
in clear and persuasive language, Father Garesché, S.J., in The 

Things Immortal (Benziger: $1.25), adds yet another to his series of 
volumes which help to prevent the world from being too much with us. 

Father Conroy, whose 7alks to Boys we noticed recently, has pub- 
lished a complementary set of Talks to Parents (Benziger: $1.25), couched 
in the same vivid language and carrying the same salutary moral, the 
correlative of the Fourth Commandment. There is no delinquency that 
parents can commit which Father Conroy does not dissect and analyse 
and show up in the cleverest style, so that none can evade the painful 
truth nor fail to promise amendment. One wonders whether the mothers 
or the fathers come off the worse, but both must be captious indeed to 
take amiss the cheerful yet shrewd badinage which exposes their derelic- 
tion of duty. An ideal present for the birthday of father or mother. 

With the design of suggesting means of making the exercises of the 
monthly hour of adoration, enjoined upon members of the People’s 
Eucharistic League, more fruitful and attractive, Dom A. G. Green has 
brought together in The Eucharistic Hour (Sands: 3s. 6d. net) a series 
of exercises and meditations which will be found very useful by directors, 
and also by those who practise the devotion privately. 
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Father Joseph Guinan, P.P., in the series of discourses called Months 
and Days: their Silent Lessons (C.T.S. of Ireland: 1s.9d.), makes him- 
self the interpreter of Nature, drawing from the characteristic phenomena 
of the changing year the spiritual teachings they suggest, and ascribing 
equally cleverly to the days of week the virtues that befit them. An idea 
of some originality carried out with no little eloquence. 

Canon Burroughs of Peterborough, whose letters recalling Christian 
verities were familiar during the war to readers of 7he Times, has written 
a little book of devotional essays, The Way of the Peace (Longmans: 
3s. 6d. net), indicating the need of the Christian spirit if the present 
peace is to be more than an armed truce. This teaching has long been 
a commonplace with the moralist, but the moralist has little influence 
with a Churchless and de-Christianized generation. 

Under the title Dominican Contemplatives (Burns and Oates: 3s. 6d. 
net) a Dominican of Carisbrook has given a scientific account, illustrated 
by copious examples from Dominican hagiography, of the method of 
prayer taught by the rule of St. Dominic and practised by the nuns who 
follow it. It is 1n fact a treatise on the rule as practised in the past and 
at present by the Dominican Sisters, dwelling especially on their spirit 
of prayer and the practices which sustain it. Father Bede Jarrett con- 
tributes a short but luminous Preface. 


SAINTS’ LIVES. 


Two further numbers of the excellent hagiographical series called 
Standard-bearers of the Faith, by Madame F. A. Forbes, have recently 
appeared, viz., St. Vincent de Paul and St. Athanasius (Washbourne: 
2s.6d. net each). Clearly, though in short compass, the salient facts 
of the life of each Saint are set forth—the marvellous charity of St. 
Vincent which still lives and energises in the heroic vocation of his 
sons and daughters, and the combats with heresy which filled the days 
of Athanasius with fruitful turmoil. 

A marked feature of the spiritual life ot our time is the great increase 
of vocations to the contemplative life, especially amongst the Carmelites, 
The new biography of St. Teresa (Sands and Co.: 5s. net) will be the 
more welcome on that account, for it includes also a record of the pro- 
gress of Carmel in England and elsewhere, not however brought beyond 
the year 1870. 


HISTORICAL. 

An attempt to compress an account of the growth of a mighty nation 
into some 300 pages must inevitably result in much superficial writing. 
But Professor De Sumichrast, in The Making of America (King and 
Son: 6s.), has at any rate produced a readable sketch of a great subject, 
with the laudable object of fostering friendship between Great Britain 
and the States. 

Some confusion is caused in Mr. Henry Holloway’s The Reformation 
in Ireland (S.P.C.K.: 7s.6d. net) by his speaking of, the Catholic Church 
in England (p. 13 and elsewhere) betore the Reformation as “ Anglican,” 
but that of course is merely an indication of the historical prepossessions 
which he brings to his task. However, notwithstanding those prepos- 
sessions he makes an earnest and generally successful effort to be fair 
and objective in his presentation of the facts—in strong contrast to many 
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other non-Catholic accounts of the English Government’s attempt to 
subvert the faith of the Irish. He does not generally go back to original 
authorities, but is content with the standard Anglican ecclesiastical his- 
torians. At the same time he admits that the faith which the Irish clung 
to and the English abandoned was the old faith, thus practically avowing 
his disbelief in the myth of continuity. And he makes plain that the 
many anti-Irish ecclesiastical enactments of Irish parliaments were the 
work, in reality, of the English colonists. 


POETRY. 

There is a good deal of the poet in Mr. Donald H. Lea, two slender 
volumes of whose work are before us, A Number of Things in Verse 
(Cornish Brothers: 4s. 6d. net) and Dione: a Spring Medley (same pub- 
lishers, price not stated). He has a tuneful ear and a nice sense for 
words, and, whilst much of his production, particularly the humordus 
portion, is merely verse, in his serious pieces he often captures and 
expresses thoughts of great beauty. The blank-verse classical study, 
Dione, shows keen appreciation of Nature’s loveliness. 


FICTION. 


We presume that Mount Music (Longmans: 7s. 6d. net) is the last 
of the long series of wholesome mirth-provoking books produced by 
those highly successful literary collaborators, Miss Edith Somerville 
and Miss Violet Martin (‘‘ Martin Ross”), for the latter died several 
years ago. And if the last it is in many ways the best, for the unfailing 
humour of incident and outlook and phrase never degenerates into farce, 
the characters are all as alive as ever, clearly drawn and self-consistent, 
and the varied aspects of Nature are appreciated and reflected in innumer- 
able charming word-pictures. The story involves the different religious 
and political ideals which, since the English occupation and the Re- 
formation, have agitated Ireland, and the authors write sympathetically 
and with considerable insight about the different points of view they 
deal with. They are inclined, however, to trace Ireland’s present troubles 
to one main source, religious intolerance, and to imply that were it not 
for the clergy the nation would be at peace. Here, of course, their insight 
fails, for they know little of the inner spirit of Catholicism, and their 
priests, however it may be of their parsons, clever as is the outward 
presentment, are in reality caricatures. So in its measure is their account 
of the reaction of the Irish character to the Faith, as suggested in many 
of their lay-types. But no Catholic need be offended by these inevitable 
drawbacks; it is wonderful that members of “ the garrison" should have 
so transcended their limitations; and all who love Ireland will delight in 
what is in effect a long and loving descant on her attractions, physical 
and moral. 

Reviewers are at one in assuring us that Mr. Compton Mackenzie's 
Poor Relations (Secker: 7s. 6d. net) marks a new departure in his art. 
If so it is a very pleasant departure, and one which we may hope wilb 
become a fixed direction, for the story bubbles over with open fun and 
sub-acid humour. The poor relations of the moneyed playwright exhibit 
under the skilled hands of Mr. Mackenzie bewildering varieties of un- 
pleasantness, and the hero’s gradual recognition of their real dispositions 
in the course of the story is very cleverly indicated. The sympathies of the 
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reader, harrowed by the different forms of victimization to which the 
easy good nature of Mr. John Touchwood exposes him, are finally soothed 
by his happy marriage and the dramatic revenge by which he secures that 
his relatives shall in future plague each other instead of himself. 

In Alemszon, Hypermestra, Coeneus (Blackwell: 4s. 6d. net) Mr. E. P. 
Warren dresses some ancient Greek myths in stately English garb,—a 
scholarly exercise which fails nevertheless to rouse human interest in 
these outworn tales. 

A collection of stories of old Cambridge life, pleasantly spiced with 
supernatural happenings and beautifully decorated with line-drawings of 
collegiate views and architectural details, has been published by the 
Master of Jesus, Arthur Gray, under the quaint title, Tedious Brief Tales 
of Granta and Gramayre (Heffer: 4s.6d. net). The Master has already 
written copiously about Cambridge, and these tales, suggested no doubt 
by his historical investigations, are full of interesting archeological and 
ecclesiastical lore. The exquisite drawings are by E. J. Shillington 
Scales, and the whole work, in these days of the dear and nasty, is a fine 
type of artistic book-production. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The issue of the New Codex of Canon Law with its many changes in 
Church Discipline had the natural effect of making many of the legal 
articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia inadequate and out of date. With 
commendable promptitude the Editors have issued a Supplementary 
Volume (Encyclopedia Press, London: 7s. 6d. net) of 84 pages in the same 
style as the original work, containing all the additions and corrections 
necessitated by the Code, with an Index and references both to the 
Encyclopedia and the new legislation. This is the work of Mr. A. A. 
Macerlean of the New York Bar, and it is of course indispensable to all 
users of the Encyclopedia. 

It is difficult for the busy reviewer to lay down Dysert-Diarmada 
(Gill and Son: 7s. 6d. net), by “an Irish C.C.”, which is a dissertation 
on Irish Place-Names, indicating their original beauty and their sub- 
sequent too common degradation. For, apart from the fascinating 
character of the study itself, the C.C. has such a lively style, such a fund 
of anecdote, such a patriotic love for his country, and such unbounded 
scorn for those who, like the names he laments over, have lost their 
national culture and adopted that of the alien, that his pages sparkle with 
interest. Upon the peg of the misnaming of a little Kildare town, 
“Castledermot,”” which should be called ‘“ Dysert-Diarmada” (the 
Monastery of Dermot) he has hung a vast amount of archzological and 
topographical lore, concerning all parts of the Island of Saints. Yet 
he wears his learning lightly, and certainly makes out a case for the 
restoration of many picturesque and euphonious names, if only for the 
sake of the history they embalm. A useful index summarises all the 
localities dealt with. 

The Rev. T. H. Hennessy has edited for school use four of the minor 
prophets, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Malachi (Cambridge University Press: 
3s. net), in the Revised Version with notes and introductions. 

Local Missionary Congresses, of which little note was taken at the 
time by Catholics in England, were held in the summer of 1913 in various 
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French dioceses under the direction of a body of clergy known as the 
Missionaires diocésains de France. The publication of the conclusions. 
arrived at was hindered until lately by the effects of the war, but are 
now published under the title L’Apostolat des Hommes par les Missions. 
et les Retraites (Téqui: 5.00 fr.). Although primarily framed to suit 
conditions in France, this detailed study of the methods of practically 
applying the Gospel teaching to the present age, merits the closest 
attention from all who are concerned with the spread and success of 
Christianity. The work resembles that done during the war itself by 
the Anglicans here at home, who made an exhaustive survey of the 
spiritual needs of the time and suggested various remedies. But this 
Catholic survey and the remedies proposed will be found more practical 
and effective, for the experts who have drawn up the report possess un-- 
rivalled skill in psychology, and wield, in the Sacraments of the Church 
as well as in the immense variety of her devotions, the most powerful 
spiritual resources. Although the experiences recorded and classified 
are all pre-war, their value is not thereby diminished, for the war has 
only accentuated the evils to be combated and shown more clearly the 
need of united and organized effort. We feel sure that the spread of this 
volume will be of the utmost value for the regeneration of France. 

The Conduct of Public Worship (Longmans: §s. net), by the Rev. 
F. H. J. Newton, concerns our Anglican brethren, for it is a laudable 
and skilfully developed effort to make the Book of Common Prayer an 
instrument of real worship by showing how to use it reverently and in- 
telligently, and how to avoid common yet often unconscious faults. The 
opening chapter, on the “ Parsonic Voice,” shows that the author is: 
not afraid to speak plainly. Mutatis mutandis, his advice will be found 
useful to all who serve in choir or sanctuary. 

It is superfluous to recommend at any great length the 1920 edition 
of the Catholic Who’s Who (Burns and Oates: §s. net), a desk companion 
which no truly Catholic worker should be without. For we are all members 
one of another, and the fortunes of the individual concern the body as 
a whole. Like its secular contemporary the work grows with each issue 
as more of the faithful come into prominence or as bashfulness yields 
to the Editor’s courteous importunity. 

The report of the 1919 Annual Conference of the C.T.S. of Ireland has 
been published under the title of The Torch (C.T.S., Dublin: 1s.6d.), 
and certainly it contains much that is illuminating. Beginning with 
Lord Killanin’s discourse on “ The Beautiful,”" a theme which he asso- 
ciated with the Catholic Church, the mother of art and of moral loveli- 
ness, the various sessions dealt with such practical subjects as “ Private 
Property under a Co-operative Commonwealth,” “ The Catholic Vigilance 
Association,” “The Interior Decoration of Churches,” “ The Potential- 
ities of the C.Y.M.S.”, and the relations between Catholicity and 
Patriotism. Interesting discussions followed the several papers, and 
aided materially to accentuate their lessons. Dr. Flood's paper on Private 
Property was remarkable for a thorough condemnation of the wage-system 
as a system. The work of the Catholic Vigilance Association forms 
an inspiring record showing what a thoroughly moral community can 
do and has need to do to stem the flood of corruption which com- 
mercialized vice lets loose upon it. The most outstanding paper was 
perhaps the last, ‘“ Be thoroughly Catholic and thoroughly Irish,” by 
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Father Augustine, O.S.F.C., the noble Christian sentiments of which 
received the emphatic endorsement of the President of the Irish Labour 
Party. The whole proceedings breathed an intense spirit of faith which 
augurs well for God’s cause in the days to come. 

In this connection we may notice three striking two-penny pamphlets 
which are amongst the recent output of the Society. Father Canavan, 
S.J., attacks the burning question, How far may a Catholic agree with 
Socialists?, and shows that, faced with any particular system, the Church 
insists only on two things, 1) that it shall work for the benefit of the 
community, and 2) that it shall be instituted and carried out justly. He 
distinguishes moreover between the abstract statement of doctrine in 
which the Church is infallible, and its carrying out in the concrete, which 
is not her work. The other pamphlets are by Dr. Coffey, of Maynooth, 
and traverse much the same ground as Father Canavan’s, although at 
greater length, viz., Between Capitalism and Socialism, directions how 
to steer a safe course between these extremes, and The Social Question 
in Ireland, where stress is laid upon the fact that property is much better 
distributed in that country than in Great Britain. The discussion 
of these topics in the light of Christian principles is all to the good and 
will doubtless pave the way later to authoritative decisions which will 
secure unity in Catholic effort. 

Professor Windle’s latest book, Science and Morals, and Other 
Essays (Burns and Oates: 7s. net), like many of his previous ones, is 
a vindication of reason against rationalism, science against sciolism, 
faith against infidelity, and common sense against the uncommon non- 
sense with which anti-religious prejudice often infects the pronounce- 
ments of the learned. His own position in the world of science enables 
him to meet on equal terms the distinguished men whose scientific aber- 
rations he so convincingly exposes. Yet, as though he were merely a David 
in face of these Goliaths, the weapons he mostly uses are of the 
simplest—the sling of logic and the pebble of fact. Or with equally 
disastrous effect he sets them quarrelling amongst themselves and refates 
them out of each other’s mouths. A book to be placed alongside 7'he 
Church and Science, when not being actively employed in the cause of 
enlightenment. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


To that extremely interesting series, Helps for Students of Historv, 
recent additions are: The Wanderings and Homes of Manuscripts 
(S.P.C.K.: 2s. net), by the Provost of Eton, which deals with Greek and 
Latin texts, mainly in England, France, Italy, and Spain, in a style 
eminently readable in spite of the mass of learning of which it is the 
vehicle; Hints on Translation from Latin to English (S.P.C.K.: 6d. net) 
and Hints on the Study of Latin (S.P.C.K.: 8d. net), both by Alexander 
Souter; the former containing some illustrations from masters in the 
art, and the latter concerned mainly with Latin in its decadence. 

In the Zexts for Students series, a concise little selection of Christian 
Inscriptions (S.P.C.K.: 1s. net), by H. P. V. Nunn, M.A., has appeared, 
with comments showing the value of this field of investigation. 

His lively style cannot disguise the learning and shrewdness of Pro- 
fessor Phillimore’s Classical Association paper, The Revival of Criticism 
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(Blackwell: 1s.6d. net), which takes a hopeful view of the future of 
classical learning, freed from the incubus of German scholarship. 

Mgr. Grosch has a fine theme in his essay What the World owes to 
the Papacy (C.T.S.: 2d.), and has developed it with boldness and skill. 
The Papacy—the system of authority in matters religious—remains the one 
stumbling-block to human pride masquerading as love of truth and liberty. 
The writer shows how little of truth and liberty would be left to the 
world were it not for the Popes, and contrariwise how all opponents of 
the due working of the system are consciously or unconsciously making 
for slavery and deceit. 

Other C.T.S. publications include two excellent penny stories by Miss 
C. V. Christmas, Mrs. Neville’s Convert and Souls for Sale, the latter 
reprinted from our pages, St. Francis as Social Reformer (price 2d.), 
by Father Thomas, O.S.F.C., who shows that in exalting poverty St. 
Francis attacked the chief source of social evil, the worship of money, 
and a useful statement by Mgr. Moyes, Rome and the “‘ World Con- 
ference,” of the reasons why the Church Catholic cannot join officially 
with the sects in the laudable project of Christian unity. 

Two noteworthy publications of the Catholic Social Guild are to 
hand, viz., A Catholic Social Platform (Price 2d.), by Rev. J. Husslein, 
S.J., of the Fordham University School of Sociology, and The Elements 
of Housing (6d. net), by Rev. C. Tigar, S.J. The Guild publishes the 
former, not as definitely adopting it but in order that it may be a basis 
of discussion amongst Catholics. Father Husslein, who has written 
extensively on Sociology in America and other papers, sets forth some 
three score propositions, many taken from Papal pronouncements, which 
convey, directly or indirectly, the principles which should underlie 
Catholic Social action. All are not of equal cogency, but on the whole 
the pamphlet may be taken to represent orthodox Catholic thought. Mr. 
Tigar’s booklet, which is No. 5 of the C.S.G. “ First Text Books,” 
gives in brief compass all the information, including both facts and 
principles, necessary to form an intelligent idea of the pressing yet 
complicated problem of Housing, which stands at the basis of all real 
social betterment It is admirably arranged and should prove very 
effective in class-work. 

In the Catholic Mind for November 22nd an account of “ Pre- 
Reformation Printed Bibles,” by Father J. Lenhart, O.M.Cap., disposes 
once again of the lie of Luther’s “discovery” of the Sacred Book: the 
same also contains a useful list of modern Catholic books on Philosophy 
and Science, which no Catholic library of any pretensions should be 
without. The December 8th issue contains three discoursés whose com- 
mon theme is the remedy to be found in the Catholic Church for all 
social and political unrest. 

From the Australian C.T.S. comes a reasoned examination of The 
English Schism (1d.), by Father Albert Power, Rector of Newman College 
in the Melbourne University, which judges of the tree by its fruits and 
shows that the Reformation not only resulted in the loss of unity but lost 
besides any definite rule of faith and all power of resisting rationalism. 
A pamphlet to carry conviction to every candid mind free to function 
logically, 
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